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LIQUID FUEL AND ITS APPLICATION IN THE FOUNDRY. 
By G. B. WATERHOUSE. 


The liquid fuel, in general use, consists either of crude 
oil, or of a distillate from crude oil known as fuel oil. 
Fuel oil is the residuum after certain more volatile parts 
of the oil, such as naphtha and kerosene, have been dis- 
tilled off. Very frequently, too, the crude oil contains 
too much sulphur to be used for the best work, and so 
must be partially refined. 

In addition to the historic Pennsylvania oil fields, large 
supplies of oil have been found in California and Texas, 
and new fields are being continually opened up, especially 
in the latter state. This is important, because until a con- 
tinual supply is assured it would be extremely unwise to 
consider its use, as compared with coal or coke, the supply 
of which is calculated to last many years. 

Before approaching the uses to which this fuel is put, 
it will be wise to examine its composition, and see what 
claims for service it can advance against our ordinary 
fuels. The physical properties of the different oils vary 
greatly, but their heating value may usually be taken as 
a constant quantity. Nor does the so-called fuel oil differ, 
in this respect of heating value, in a marked degree from 
the crude oil. In Table I. are given the analyses and cal- 
culated heating values of several samples of oil, two 
from Texas, one from Pennsylvania, one from Ohio, and 
one from California. 


TABLE I. 
Jeaumont, Beaumont, Penn, Ohio. Cal. 
Texas, No.1. Texas, No. 2. 
Hydrogen ....... 10.90 12.30 13.90 13.80 1.01 
Oxygen and 
Nitrogen ...... 2.87 6.00 .00 .60 6.92 
Calorific Power in 
sritish Thermal 
Units per pound 19,060 19,388 20,200 20,060 18,667 


The heating power of a fuel is expressed either in Cen- 
tigrade or Fahrenheit units. A British thermal unit means 
that one pound of the fuel would raise the temperature 
of one pound of water 1 Fahr. 

The heating value of coal varies very greatly, depend- 
ing chiefly on the grade of coal and its percentage of ash. 
To enable some comparison of the fuels to be made, the 
calorific values of a Texas petroleum and several coals 
are given in Table II. 


TABLE II. 
Fuel. Calorific Value Relative Fuel 

B. T. U. per pound. Value. 
Petroleum (Texas) 19,224 1.00 
13,060 56 
New Mexico, and Indian Territory bituminous 11,300 -40 
Western lignite 96,500 33 


Texas oil weighs 7.66 pounds to the gallon, and a bar- 
rel containing 42 gallons will have 322 pounds. From 


the figures given in the last column of Table II., a barrel 
of Texas oil is equivalent to 
483 pounds Pocahontas coal, 
5 7 Anthracite buckwheat, 
57 Pittsburg bituminous, 
O44 Indiana block coal, 
Western lenite. 


+ 
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These tables serve to show the great value of oil as a 
heat producer, and its superiority in this respect over the 
solid fuels. Amongst other advantages that may be 
claimed for liquid fuel, especially as applied to furnace 
use, are the facility with which it can be transported and 
stored. The cleanliness of working is another good 
feature, as the trouble of handling any ash is done away 
with. 

In respect to ease of transportation, it is like gaseous 
fuel, which can also very readily be piped from one place 
to another, and can also be easily applied at any desired 
point. Great importance should be attached to the ready 
control, not only over the amount of fuel consumed, but 
also over the kind of flame. It is, of course, important to 
produce just the amount of heat necessary, and this can 
be done with great exactness by the proper regulation of 
the burner. By due attention being paid to the air supply, 
very complete combustion can also be obtained. By the 
kind of flame is meant that by proper regulation of the 
oil and air supply, it may be made neutral or reducing 
in character. In ordinary furnace operations, it is usually 
oxidizing or “cutting,” which causes more or less heavy 
loss of metal. This loss, due to oxidation, can be almost 
entirely done away with by using a neutral or reducing 
flame. 

By using liquid fuel as a means of heat production, the 
furnace can be very quickly brought up to temperature, 
and after a few preliminary runs, a skilled furnaceman 
is not needed, for the proper feed for both oil and air is 
found, and the stop cocks can be set to give just the right 
supply. 

Having now briefly considered the sources of supply, 
the ojl as a fuel, and some of the advantages it offers, we 
come to its applications in the foundry. Perhaps no better 
way can be found than by briefly describing some of the 
furnaces burning oil fuel, and in actual profitable daily 
use. 

Formerly, and indeed to a large extent to-day, all the 
best alloy work was done in crucible melting holes. It 
was, therefore, a natural step to seek to apply oil fuel to 
crucible melting. This has been done very successfully 
and there is at least one type of furnace on the market, 
the Fisher, that retains most of the old features of crucible 
melting, with the change to oil as fuel. 

The crucible is placed on a stand, resting this time on a 
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drop bottom, instead of fire bars, and around it plays the 
flame from a specially designed oil burner. When the 
charge is ready for pouring, the special cover is removed, 


FISHER FURNACES. 


the crucible pulled out, and its contents teemed. The 
ready control of the flame, and also of the heat, have 
made this, with the other types of oil burning furnaces, 
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air enter under pressure through two tuyeres near the 
top of the furnace. These are inclined towards each 
other so that the flames meet, circulate thoroughly 
through the furnace, and out through the pouring spout. 
The color and size of the flame is an indication as to the 
working of the furnace. 

By exercising a little care as to the control of oil and 
air the flame can be made neutral or slightly reducing, 
and the oxidization of the metal kept very low. 

The Rockwell is also a tilting furnace, mounted on 
rollers. It is known as a double chamber furnace. It 
consists of practically two furnaces placed end to end, or 
as the electricians would say, “in series.” The products 
of combustion from the chamber in which melting is 
taking place, pass through a second chamber, and out 
through the pouring spout and cover. The special feature 
of the furnace consists in an application of the regen- 
erative system used in steel metallurgy, and also seen in 
the hot air economizers of boiler practice. The second 
chamber contains a new charge, which by means of what 
would be waste heat, is brought up to almost a melting 
temperature. After the pouring of the charge in the first 
chamber, the second chamber becomes in its turn that 
in which melting takes place, and the first one becomes a 
preheating chamber. 


STEEL HARVEY FURNACES. 


specially valuable for melting brass or other alloys con- 
taining volatile constituents. 

Another crucible melting furnace is the well known 
Steele Harvey furnace, Perhaps the greatest step forward 
is that the crucible is not removed from the furnace while 
the metal is being poured. Users of the expensive 
graphite crucibles will readily see the advantage of this 
for the sudden changes of temperature in cooling and 
heating the crucibles is very detrimental to their life. 

The entire furnace is above ground and mounted on 
trunnions. The crucible rests on a block of refractory 
material against the edge of which the flame plays from 
the burner, circulates around the crucible, and upwards 
towards the cover. 

When ready for pouring, the flame is shut off, the cover 
swung to one side, the entire furnace holding the crucible 
tilted, and the charge poured into a receiving ladle. 

Another very successful application of oil fuel to brass 
foundry purposes is in furnaces where the flame comes 
in direct contact with the metal. Such furnaces are the 
Schwartz and the Rockwell. 

The Schwartz looks a good deal like a small Bessemer 
converter. It is mounted on trunnions, and is easily 
operated by a hand wheel and series of gears. The oil and 
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Dispatches from San Francisco state that there is a 
brass mine in full operation at Fremont and Natoma 
streets on the site of the old brass foundry of W. T. 
Garratt & Co. A long sluice box is in operation an‘! 
water, brass nuggets and various debris struggle down 
from the top. Most of the metal was recovered when 
the ruins of the fire were cleared and now the work is 
directed toward saving the smaller quantities. 


According to Consul-General Skinner, of Marseilles, 
the importations into France of lamps and parts of lamps 
composed of one or several metals have been as follows 
in recent years: In 1906, 571 tons valued at $661,411, 
against 196 tons in 1905, worth $557,963, and 498 tons in 
1904, worth $577,263. The French duty on such articles 
is $11.58 per 100 kilos, or 220 pounds, when they are im- 
ported from the United States, or $8.68 if imported from 
other nations. 


The Lee Chair Company, of Oneida, N. Y., have just 
installed a galvanizing plant for doing their own work. 
The company make a specialty of the Lee improved com- 
bination rocker and reclining chair. 


| 
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THE UNIVERSAL SYSTEM 


A pictorial description of the Universal System of 
Machine Molding of Ph. Bonvillain & E. Ronceray was 
given at the first monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association, at the Manufacturers’ Club, 
on the evening of September 4 with the aid of the or- 
dinary stereopticon and the cinematograph. 
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OF MACHINE MOLDING. 


the smallest to molds 4 ft. x 5 ft. and 3 ft. 6 in. x 1o ft. 
The standard machines, operating with water at 750 
pounds pressure per square inch in a manner similar to 
the American compressed air machines, were shown to 
have freely adjustable pattern drawing apparatus, which 
can be set in a few minutes’ time to any size or shape of 


SCHWARTZ FURNACE (See 


The paper was announced as by E. Ronceray and was 
in every sense his work, but at his request the description 
of the illustrations and the remarks about the machines 
were made by E. H. Mumford, of The E. H. Mumford 
Company, who have undertaken the American agency for 
the sale of these machines, in addition to their own. 

The ordinary lantern slides were first used for pur- 


Page 260) 


flask within the ramming capacity of the over-hung 
hydraulic cylinder on the machine. The fact that with 
each change of patterns there is brought to the machine 
the apparatus which contains the center line for the pat 
tern match and the flask pins entirely independent of the 
machine itself, illustrated the flexibility of the French 
system and the comparative. simplicity of the machines. 


ay 


ROCKWELL FURNACE (See Page 260). 


poses of description and the operation of the machines 
was then shown by the cinematograph views, which made 
the working of the machines almost as vivid as if ob- 
served in actual work at the foundry. 

Beginning with group views of skeleton outlines of the 
machines, it was shown that six sizes of the French 
machines covered the entire range of molding sizes from 


It was shown that on these machines the plunger which 
draws the patterns is also used to compress from the under 
side pockets of deep sand without loss of time, and the 
speed of pattern draft was shown to be entirely within 
the control of the operator. In the rotary or inverting 
machines it was seen that the ramming plunger descend- 
ing from above in the first operation of the machine, im- 
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mediately becomes a clamp, holding everything together 
while the machine is inverted, and then, in the inverted 
position, becomes the pattern drawing mechanism simply 
by the exhaust of the pressure water, so lowering the 
finished mold from the over-hung pattern, the pattern 
drawing and double ramming plunger, now on top, fol- 
lowing deep green sand parts during the early part of 
the descent of the mold. 

It was seen that on the largest machines there is simply 
a floor plate on which supports for flask and patterns are 
placed in any convenient positions, and the same prin- 
ciples as in the smaller machines used in molding. 

The simplicity of the hydraulic machines was illus- 
trated and it was explained that the power consumption 
is less than one-quarter what it is with compressed air, 
considering the question from the delivery of the pressure 
generator to the number of finished molds of a given size. 

The novel methods used in making hard, non-shrink- 
able, white metal patterns and stripping plates were fully 
illustrated and described and stripping plate patterns and 
“Clichés” were exhibited at the meeting. 

Among the exhibits was a flask of six 11-inch gate 
valve bodies, the patterns and stripping plate for which 
had been made complete, ready for work, in three days 
by one molder, who had only a single half wooden pat- 
tern to work from, and this not a master pattern. 

The general statement was made that stripping plate 
patterns made by the French process cost about one-sixth 
what they cost in iron as known in America to-day, even 
with edges babbitted, and it is clear from the casting 
methods used that the more intricate the pattern work, 
the greater the economy of the French process. 

The fact is that the French process of pattern making 
furnishes the foundry with foundry jigs, which jigs are 
the only thing supplied to the foundry by the machine 
shop. The foundry is absolutely independent of both ma- 
chine shop and pattern shop in the supply of its pattern 
equipment. Moreover, these foundry jigs, used for the 
production of reversible or non-reversible patterns, give 
more accurate results than are possible without the 
greatest skill and care by machine jig processes. 

With the foundry independent as to its patterns, and 
with stripping plate machines having no relation to pat- 
tern match, simpler and costing less than machines which 
have, so that the foundryman can supply himself with 
molding machines and patterns in a way that has never 
been possible for him before, it would seem that machine 
molding comes nearer the foundry ideal than ever. 


MOLD FOR MULTIPLE WORK. 


With the system of molding in which multiple or series 
molds are employed it is customary to form the molds 
by compressing the sand within separate mold flasks be- 
tween opposed pattern faces, the pattern faces forming 
complementary portions of the mold cavities. Thus when 
a plurality of molds formed in this manner are arranged 
in series the sand in each flask will form the molding 
faces of the adjacent cavities, and all of these cavities are 
connected by a common sprue which extends from the 
top to the bottom of the series. 

The object of an invention patented by John A. Rath- 
bone, of Utica, N. Y., July 30, 1907, is to adapt the system 
of molds for use with cored work and in order to do this 
chaplets are embedded in the sand which is compressed 
between the opposing pattern faces and are anchored 
and positioned during the compression of the sand. In- 
asmuch as the sand in the intermediate flasks cannot be 
directly supported from beneath on account of the inter- 
vening mold cavities, it is obvious that if the core sup- 
porting chaplet were merely embedded in the sand, de- 
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riving all their support therefrom, there would be great 
danger of breaking down the mold. The inventor avoids 
this difficulty by providing support for the embedded 
chaplets independent of the sand in which they are 
placed. This may be accomplished in two ways: First, by 
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placing cross bars in the mold flasks against which the 
inner ends of the chaplets abut, or, second, by extending 
the chaplets completely through the sand into the ad- 
jacent mold cavity, whereby these chaplets, in connection 
with the core which they position, will form a continuous 
vertical series, the intermediate members of which are 
supported from the ends. The chaplet is held from end- 
wise displacement in the sand by providing it with a 
central lateral projection. 


THE FRENCH MOLDING MACHINES. 


The American agency of the French molding machines, 
manufactured by Ph. Bonvillain & E. Ronceray, Paris, 
France, has been put in the hands of the E. H. Mumford 
Company, Seventeenth and Callowhill streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., also manufacturers of molding machines. In 
taking over this agency the E. H. Mumford Company 
say: “These French machines which have received a sale 
of 1,200 machines in four years of business in France in 
the face of a trade more than a century old in molding 
machines on the Continent of Europe, have features 
which will make them very valuable to American Foun- 
drymen, as shown by what E. H. Mumford said at the 
Philadelphia Foundrymen’s meeting Wednesday night, 
September 4, and it is because of our conviction that the 
machines have come to America to stay and succeed 
that we have put ourselves in such intimate relations with 
them.” 

The company is at present demonstrating what intricate 
castings can be molded with these machines at 1315 Race 
street, Philadelphia, and ask all foundrymen to come 
and see the operation, 


Returns of the mining industry of Norway for 1906 
are not available, but during 1905 there were mined 
1,570 long tons of silver, 37,045 tons of copper, 5,477 tons 
of nickel, and 4,241 tons of lead and zinc. During the 
past year it is ‘calculated that the copper industry gave 
employment to 4,300 men and that the production for 
the same period was worth nearly $2,000,000, which is 
largely in excess of any previous year. 
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ALUMINUM; ITS PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 


We find in “Mineral Resources of the United States,” 
issued by the Geological Survey, a valuable chapter on 
the production and consumption of aluminum from 
which we take the following: 

The production of aluminum grew very rapidly from 
1883 to 1897; its growth was slightly checked, though 
still vigorous, from 1897 to 1899. Then followed a period, 
from 1900 to 1903, during which the production was 
maintained at a high figure but with no real gain from 
year to year. From 1904 to the present, however, the 
production again increased, the proportion of annual in- 
crease being larger than since 1897. 

The magnitude of the aluminum industry is shown by 
the following table, which gives the production of alumi- 
num in the United States since the beginning of the in- 
dustry in 1883: 


Production, in pounds, of aluminum in the United States, 
1883-1906. 


aConsumption. 


Aluminum and manufactures of aluminum of domestic 
production were exported valued at $166,876 in 1904, at 
$290,777 in 1905, and at $364,251 in 1900. 


PROGRESS OF THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY. 


The growth of this industry in the United States co- 
incides with the development of the Pittsburg Reduction 
Company, the name of which has recently been changed 
to the Aluminum Company of America. Operating under 
the patents of Charles M. Hall, the present vice-president 
of the company, the establishment and development of the 
aluminum industry have greatly reduced the price of 
aluminum to consumers, for prior to Mr. Hall’s invention 
in 1886 the price of imported aluminum in our markets 
was about $15 per pound. Shortly after 1888, when the 
works of the Pittsburg Reduction Company were started, 
the price of imported aluminum dropped from $7 to $8 
per pound to $4 per pound. The Pittsburg Reduction 
Company soon reduced the price of the metal to $2 per 
pound, and in 1893 the price ranged from 65 to 75 cents. 
From 1901 to 1905 the prices per pound of No, 1 alumi- 
num ranged from 33 to 38 cents, according to the quan- 
tity purchased, and in 1906 the price averaged 36% 
cents. In 1907 aluminum is only a little higher in price 
than it was a year or two ago, this metal having failed 
to increase materially in price with the marked increase 
in the price of copper, iron, tin, antimony, and other base 
metals. The reasons for this may perhaps be found in 
the great increase in production of the metal and in the 
improved methods of manufacture. On May 11, 1907, 
quotations of No. 1 ingots, 99 per cent, were 49 cents, 
and No. 2 ingots, 90 per cent, were 48 cents per pound. 

Recent plans of the Aluminum Company of America 
include the erection of a model factory town, comprising 
200 new houses for its employees at its factories in Mas- 
sena, N. Y., and a continuous mill for rolling aluminum 
sheets at its New Kensington, Pa., plant. Ordinarily 
this company supplies its products in the form of ingots, 
the rolling and stamping and the production of aluminum 
utensils being distinct lines of industry carried on by in- 
dependent manufacturing concerns, although the com- 


pany has supplied one manufactured product in large 
quantities, viz, aluminum wire, 
THE HALL AND BRADLEY PATENTS. 

A fact of considerable significance to the aluminum in- 
dustry at large concerns both the Hall and the Bradley 
patents, under which aluminum production in this country 
is now carried on. According to the United States Patent 
Office records, the Hall patent, No. 400766, was granted 
April 2, 1889, for a term of seventeen years, and it has 
neither been renewed nor extended. The bradley patent, 
No. 468148, is due to expire February 2, 1909, it having 
been granted February 2, 1892, for a term of seventeen 
years. These patents cover the method of applying heat 
to the bauxite in the furnace and they so cheapened the 
cost of producing aluminum as compared with the cost 
of the old crucible method as to put the latter method 
out of competition. 

Already there are projects under way which, if re- 
alized, will place in the field several competitors for the 
aluminum trade. One of these projects, it is reported, 
wili be located on Cumberland River, about 25 miles 
below Williamsburg, Kky., where there is a fall approxi 
mating 65 feet in the river. The enterprise involves the 
construction of a dam to back the water some miles and 
give a water storage ample to provide 20,000 horse 
power at any season of the year. The utilization of this 
power in the form of electricity, coupled with good rail- 
way facilities, a fairly central location between the two 
developed bauxite fields, and proximity to new sources of 
supply would seem to afford unusual opportunities for 
the reported project, particularly at a time when the 
manufacturing field will be open to competitors. 

The demand for aluminum is so active as to cause a 
continued shortage on the market. The rapidly increasing 
variety of uses for aluminum is probably responsible for 
this condition, for there has been no lack of preparation 
and effort on the part of manufacturers, both domestic 


and foreign, to supply the metal. The supply of aluminum 


can not be increased at will, as is the case with many 
commodities. 

Among the newer uses of aluminum are in machine 
construction, as in crank cases and gear boxes for motor 
cars, for paneling insides of underground railway cars, 
for electric wire, and for new alloys, pigments, and metal 
plating ; and the aluminum cell as a lightning arrester has 
proved to be a valuable addition to lightning-protecting 
devices. 

During recent years the price of tin has been very 
high, and since adequate new supplies of ore have not 
been discovered, substitutes for tin must be used in manu- 
factures. L. Barry regards aluminum as probably the 
most available substitute for tin in the great majority of 
uses to which that metal is put owing to the reduction in 
the price of aluminum, the practically limitless supply of 
the raw material, and the favorable, physical properties 
of the metal. 

The consumers of aluminum will doubtless welcome 
additional producers of the metal, which may in time re- 
lieve the pressure on the market, but it is difficult to 
imagine that even with active competition the output will 
gain much headway over the demand. 


According to Special Agent Whittam, cheap jewelry 
is sold in large quantities to the women of the labor- 
ing classes in the United Kingdom. It consists mainly 
of paste, alloy, or lightly put together silver, and gold 
of low carat. Other kinds are gilded, plated or rolled 
base metals. 
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THE CAPACITY Or AMERICAN ALUMINUM WORKS. 


[We believe the following communication from the 
Aluminum Company of America will interest all consum- 
ers of aluminum, and coming as it does from the only 
manufacturers of the metal in the United States and 
Canada, it can be said to present the side of the American 
producers.—Epror. | 
To the Editor of Tue Inpustry: 

The new reduction plants at both Niagara Falls and 
Shawinigan Falls are completed and in operation. Al- 
though I see by sundry trade journals and Government 
publications that there is a shortage of aluminum, this is 
in reality not the case. Our increased product has en- 
abled us to so catch up on our orders that we are giving 
prompt deliveries and within a month or more we will be 
fully up and able to handle any and all business on the 
spot. 

You ask about the capacity of our new plants. You 
are aware that our people have always prevented the man- 
agement from giving for publication information of this 
sort. I will say in general, however, that our Shawin- 
igan plant is now more than three times its 1906 size and 
our Niagara plant is also increased to about the same 
extent. In any event the increase is substantial and 
much more than the present market demand for aluminum 
will take. 

In regard to our new rolling mill at Niagara Falls, we 
have been delayed somewhat on this and do not expect 
to get it into operation for a couple of months yet. Mean- 
while, however, we have increased our rolling mill ca- 
pacity at New Kensington and are now taking care of all 
sheet business that comes. In fact, one of the reasons 
why we have not pushed our Niagara rolling mill to more 
rapid completion is because of our ability to take care of 
all our demands at New Kensington. We are, however, 
working away at Niagara and within a couple of months 
we ought to be completed at Niagara. 

You also ask about the capacity of our Niagara rolling 
mill. The instructions of our directors apply to this the 
same as to our reduction plants, but even if they did not 
it would be quite difficult to state the capacity of a sheet 
rolling mill, because it depends entirely upon the gauge 
of the sheet which is rolled. 1 suppose a given mill work- 
ing on No. 30 gauge sheet could not turn out more than 
one one-hundredth or perhaps not more than one one- 
thousandth as much as it would turn out in working on 
No. 8 gauge. It may perhaps interest you to know that 
our Niagara mill is about two-thirds of the size of our 
New Kensington mill, but is laid out to be when com- 
pleted somewhat larger than our New Kensington mill. 

I regret my inability to go more into particulars, but I 
trust that the above will be of some interest to you and of 
some use to you. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Arthur V. Davis, General Manager. 
August 24, 1907. 


PROCESS OF DETINNING. 


According to the present processes of detinning the tin 
scrap is partially submerged in an anhydrous liquid cap- 
able of dissolving the tin and of evolving a gas which 
will react on the unsubmerged portions of the scrap. 
Liquid reagents which may be employed are solutions of 
chlorine or bromine in carbon tetrachloride, or stanic 
chloride, or a solution of anhydrous hydrogen chloride in 
benzole. 

But in the process patented August 6, 1907, by Charles 
E. Acker, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., loose, or preferably 
compressed, tin scrap is introduced into a suitable vessel, 
for example a steel cylinder. The anhydrous chlorine so- 
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lution or other liquid reagent occupies the lower part 
of the vessel, a portion of the tin scrap being submerged 
in the liquid and another portion occupying the upper . 
part of the vessel. The liquid may be warmed, for ex- 
ample by hot water or steam supplied to a jacket sur- 
rounding the lower part of the vessel, and the heat may 
be sufficient to not only evolve chlorine, bromine, or hy- 
drogen chloride from the liquid, but also to vaporize a 
portion of the liquid, the resulting gaseous reagent then 
consisting for example of a mixture of chlorine and the 
vapor of carbon tetrachloride or stannic chloride. If 
the space in the vessel above the liquid is initially filled 
with air, this air will also act as an inert diluent of the 
gaseous reagent. In the treatment of compressed scrap, 
it is preferred to initially exhaust the air from the vessel 
before applying heat to the liquid. During the process, 
the pressure of the gas-mixture over the liquid usually 
rises to a point considerably above normal atmospheric 
pressure, forcing both the gaseous and liquid reagents 
into all the interstices of the scrap. In some cases, an 
additional supply of chlorine may be pumped into the re- 
ceptacle during the treatment. After the scrap has been 
completely detinned, the gases may be delivered to a 
condenser and the liquid reagent and dissolved product 
drawn off into a receiver. 


THE SLUGGISH ACTION OF MOLTEN TIN. 
3y W. L. 


Most frequently the cause of the sluggish action of 
molten tin is that the exposed surface oxidizes, thereby 
forming a film of infusible tin oxide which becomes 
mixed with the rest of the metal by the stirring occasioned 
in dipping work therein. This also explains why the 
metal recovered from dipped work acts in the same way, 
as it has been largely oxidized. 

In order to minimize the losses thus occasioned it 
is well to use a melting pot with as small a horizontal 
section as possible so as to expose as little of the surface 
of the molten metal as possible. It is also preferable to 
keep the surface covered with sal ammoniac, when sal 
ammeniac is used, rather than sprinkle it on the coated 
work, as it will fuse and remain in a molten state, floating 
on top of the metal and protecting it from oxidization ; 
the sal ammoniac also helps to remove the surplus tin 
from the work. 

Few tinners appear to have success with sal ammoniac 
as it is apt to cause the tinned work to rust easily, and 
they usually prefer to place melted tallow on top of the 
tin bath, occasionally dropping in a spoonful or so while 
using, and skim off the dross formed just before dipping. 
When but little dross is collected it is always wiser to 
sell it to refiners than to attempt to use it over in the 
kettle; but the tin shaken off the work can be returned 
at once, especially if the work is plunged in kerosene or 
other oil as soon as withdrawn from the tin. If the tallow 
is used care must be exercised to see that the work does 
not come in contact with it before being immersed; the 
skimmer should be used to clear a space on the surface 
just as the work is to be dipped. 


GUN BARREL FINISH. 


One of the simplest formulas for a gun barrel finish 
consists of mixing equal parts of chloride of antimony 
and a suitable vegetable oil such as olive or cotton seed. 
The polished surface of the metal is slightly heated and 
completely covered with the bronzing cream, which 
should remain upon the surface for 24 hours, when the 
excess can be removed. A little nitric acid added to the 
mixture makes it more active. 
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TESTS SHOWING STRENGTH OF BRASS AND IRON SCREWS. 


By Joun G. 


Discussion had become heated. The man whose 
duty it was to hang the fixtures had complained of the 
light brass screws inserted, while the shop foreman 
insisted the screws were amply heavy enough. The 
queston put up to me was: “Can we rely on any table 
of strengths, in view of the unreliability of the various 
heats of brass used in making screws? Will the 
screws be of uniform strength? 


TEST 1. TENSILE STRENGTH OF SCREWS 
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HOW THE SCREWS WERE TESTED. 


Of course there was no doubt in the minds of most 
concerned that iron screws would prove most uniform 
in results. Yet what would be the difference in most 
extreme cases where brass screws were used? No 
one seemed able to answer. and it was impossible to 
use iron screws in this work. I thereupon agreed to 
make tests, not only of brass screws but also of iron. 
Flat head, countersunk screws as well as round heads 


NIEDERER, 


were to be used in the tests, and they were selected 
from widely distributed packages. While the tests 
made were somewhat crude they were carried out 
with great care so that no greater strains were put 
upon one screw than another. All the screws were 
drawn up with the same tension and as nearly alike as 
possible by exercising the utmost care in handling the 
screw driver. 


TEST NO. 1 TEST NO 2 


- Screw Serew 
being tested P 
Cc 


being tested 


Weight Weight 


SKETCHES OF METHOD OF TESTING 


The sketches will show how the screws were test 
The device was hung on a hook and a platform was 
attached to the lower end on which weights were 
placed until breaking occurred. Every effort was 
made to keep the line of strains central in placing 
additional weights. 

These screws were of the regular. manufactured 
stock such as can be purchased of any hardware dealer. 

The greatest difference noted was in the 14/24 brass 
round heads. It may be possible in this instance that 
the break was started by drawing the screw too tight 
with the screwdriver, as the difference of 300 pounds 
between the lowest and highest figures seems too great 
to be attributed to difference in the metal. 

The results astonished most of the hands, particu 
larly the outside man whose practical knowledge in 
his special line was very good, but whose knowledge 
of strength of material was positively limited to the 
real experience that such a piece had broken and such 
a piece had held at some time or another in his work. 
When the 6/32 brass round head was carrying 450 
pounds and the device swinging at that it was a reve 
lation to all. 

It occurred to me that this test, having been made 
under conditions not as favorable to the material as 
the usual scientific tests, might prove of considerable 
interest to your readers, so many of whom use these 
stock screws. The results are appended in table form. 

Screwing metals are types of yellow metal contain- 


ing 2% of lead. They turn better in the lathe than 
yellow metal. 


During May there entered the port of New York 
precious stones and pearls to the value of $2,981,435 as 
compared with $4,021,405 in the corresponding period last 
year. 


The Premier diamond mine of the Transvaal has pro- 
duced about $17,500,000 worth of stones since the com- 
mencement of operations in December, 1902, and con- 
tributes about $800,000 monthly to the diamond returns. 
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DIAMOND POINTED TOOLS 


While comparatively few shops appear to appreciate 
the advantages of diamond tools in place of steel for 
ordinary and extraordinary machine operations, there are 
a few who have tried them to their great advantage. 
Most superintendents and managers appear to be fright- 
ened at the first cost, forgetting that this is more than 
counterbalanced by the greater speed and _ increased 
amount of material removed by the diamond when com- 
pared with the steel tool. They acknowledge that the 
diamond is hard and that it will cut the hardest sub- 
stance, but they cannot be made to believe that it is a 
more economical tool to use than one of the best steel. 

There is one iarge plant in Brooklyn, N. Y., handling 
considerable quantities of a very hard bronze (copper, 
86.75; tin, 5.25, and zinc, 8.00) who have made success- 
ful use of the diamond for several years. It is now 
quite common throughout the shop and is used for both 
roughing and finishing bronze and hard rubber. In ma- 
chining their bronze the final passage of the tool must 
leave the surface perfectly smooth, since it is impossible 
to treat it in any way after the piece leaves the machine. 
The white diamond is mainly employed for this purpose. 


DIFFERENT 


The stones are purchased in the rough, the price paid 
varying from $12 to $25 per karat, according to the size 
and quality. It may seem strange, but diamonds of this 
kind, while having no value for jewelry work, are still 
graded and the cost varies with the grade. Of course 
only diamonds exhibiting a flaw, or those which are off 
color, are found for this purpose. Large stones which 
have only one flaw and which can be split so as to make 
several cutting points are much more valuable than stones 
of the same size which cannot be split to advantage. For 
the privilege of picking stones from the dealer's collection 
the superintendent pays the maximum price; but this 
course is the wisest one, since he gets more available cut- 
ting material than if the stones were taken as they came. 

Chipping and splitting the stones was soon learned and 
in order to save the expense of buying the tools ready 
mounted in steel holders, a small room was devoted to 
lapidary work. This was provided with the tools re- 
quired for splitting and with a lap wheel for grinding the 
diamonds to the shape desired. The chips too small for 
making cutting points are reduced to powder in a mortar 
and used for grinding and shaping the points. 

When the tools were first placed in the shop the men 
were skeptical as to their efficiency, most of them believ- 
ing the diamond would not stand up to the work. They 
really had too much veneration for the gems and hated 
to use them on such a rough thing as a lathe. As this 
feeling wore off the real usefulness of the diamond be- 
came evident and the tools were in constant demand. 
From the very first the scheme was a paying one, and 
meant both better and more work. The tools were easily 
kept in perfect condition, and the time required to do this 
was insignificant when the results were taken into con- 
sideration. 
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FOR THE MACHINE SHOP. 


Sut the ideal cutting tool for the removal of hard 
metals is the one made of the black diamond, or true 
carbon. This is the hardest substance known, whether 
natural or artificial. Having this advantage it has the 
further essential quality of extreme toughness—it can 
be used under the most trying conditions without fear 
that it will break. It can be used for turning uncleaned 
steel rolls straight from the sand and for the truing of 
emery, corundum and carborundum wheels. Certainly 
if the black diamond can be used for this purpose it 
should easily do any of the work of the ordinary machine 
shop. The writer has in mind one black diamond tool 
which was in constant use fourteen months, ten hours 
per day, cutting hard rubber before the edge had been 
dulled enough to require sharpening. Another tool of the 
same material was used nine months continually on hard 
bronze before sharpening. 

Black diamond tools consist of a steel holder in the 
end of which the diamond is brazed. In setting stones 
of quite large size the steel is so cut that the stone rests 
in a kind of pocket, in which it is held by the brazing. 

Black diamond tools are luxuries when we think only 


TOOLS. 


of their cost. Ordinary lathe tools and those similar to 
the ones indicated in the accompanying engraving, can 
be had for from $75 to $150 each, the price depending 
upon the size and to a certain extent upon the shape, 
though the latter feature is generally of minor import- 
ance. The cost of sharpening varies from $5 to $12 and 
$15, depending upon the state of the stone when returned 
to the lapidary. Re-sharpening is only éxpensive when 
much grinding is required, as when the edge has been 
chipped. 


DIAMOND SPLITTING IN AMSTERDAM. 


According to the report of the consul to Amsterdam 
the first process through which the rough uncut diamond 
has to pass is that of splitting. This work is all done by 
hand, without the aid of machinery. It is not a lengthy 
process unless the stone contains a great many flaws, for 
an ordinary diamond weighing about 10 karats can be 
generally split in 15 minutes. The obiect is to divide the 
rough stone into several pure, flawless stones, and in 
order to do this great pressure is exerted on the weak 
spots (caused by flaws) by means of a diamond-tipped 
tool which is held in the right hand. In the left hand is 
held a curiously shaped little frame, into which the rough 
diamond to be split has been firmly waxed. Pressure is 
then brought upon the weak spot and in a little while the 
diamond splits into two portions. Should there be any 
flaws in either of these sections the process is repeated 
until several pure, flawless diamonds lie on the table. The 
diamonds are then ready for the first rough cutting, 
which is followed by the polishing. 
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OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE TRADE MARKS. 


By L. E. Taytor. 


Some of the marks found upon old Sheffield plate are 
very quaint and interesting. Eight of the oldest marks 


are the following: 


BELL SIX ARROWS 


W. & J. Ses- Heury Wilkinson & Two KEYS 
sions, 1704. Ce. 
Two STARS 
PINEAPPLE Soho Plater, Birmingham. 
Daniel Ebley & 
Co. 
HAND 
Watson (now W. Padicy & SYMBOL 
Sens}. Walker, Knowles 
& Co. 


On some specimens of old Sheffield plate which have 
silver edges artfully put there to conceal the soldering 
on the mounts and the base edge of the copper there is, 
in addition to the mark, a silver shield to enable the 
buyer to have his own crest engraved upon it as well. 

The ancient mark upon old Sheffield plate was a 
leopard’s head, and this mark is notified in an inventory 
of the crown jewels of Edward III. Some confusion 
has arisen with regard to this sign of a leopard’s head, 
it being in fact a lion’s head, But it will be remembered 
that in old French the language alike of heraldry and 
of our early statutes the term “leopard” means “lion 
passant guardant.” The arms of England from the time 
of Henry III. have been three such lions. 

Two good tests of the genuineness of specimens of 
old Sheffield plate are: (1) The presence of the silver 
shield which may be discovered in most cases by breath- 
ing upon the surface. (2) The presence of the narrow 
strips of silver wrapped round the edges. 

The City of London contains many fine specimens of 
old Sheffield plate bearing curious maker’s marks. The 
communion cups at the Temple Church were bought in 
1609 of one Tucy, a goldsmith of note. They bear the 
mark FT in raised letters, denoting the marker’s name. 

There is a beautiful salver at Windsor Castle of the 

year 1617 which is now in the posses- 
sion of King Edward. One of the 
finest of Paul Lamarie’s cube baskets 
is in the possession of Lord Amherst 
of Hackney, being of the year 1749. 
The workmanship of the chased 
border is of highest excellence. 
The mount of an ivory cup called Thomas a Becket’s 


cup, now belonging to the Duke of Norfolk, bears this 
curious mark. 


A curious covered cup on stem with engraved belt 
dated 1557 bears this mark 


A pair of flagons are to be seen at Rendcumbe, 
Gloucester, dated 1592, with the maker's mark and in 
scription, rose below.” 


The Honorary Secretary of the Middle Temple pos 
sesses a set of flat-stemmed, rat-tailed table spoons dated 
1O88 and bearing this quaint mark 


The earliest known mayer is a crystal mounted one 
belonging to the hospital at Harbledown and dates from 
the time of Edward II. It is a large bowl and has a 
plain gilt foot or stem and also a plain rim or mount. 
There is a large and curious silver-gilt inscription run 
ning round the edge of it in good Lombardic lettering. 

Next to this preference must be given to the so-called 
“Scrofe” mayer at York, which is a fine specimen of 
the larger art. Added to this, it has supplied us with 
important evidence as to the meaning of the date letters 
used in that city, This specimen is twelve inches across 
by three and a half inches deep. It was presented to the 
Corpus Christi Guild at York by one Agnes Wynum, 
who died in 1413, and it was consecrated by, Abje Taye, 
as suggested by the mark and inscription it bears and 
which fixes its date at 1398 or 1405. It passed from 
that Guild at its dissolution to the Company of Cordon 
niers, with whom it remained till their dissolution in the 
last century, when it passed into the hands of the then 
Master of the County, and by him was placed in the 
custody of the Dean and Chapter of York, its present 
owners. 

Owner’s marks or maker’s marks were first made 
compulsory by an act of the year 1363, when it was or 
dained that no goldsmith, either in London or elsewhere, 
within the realm should work any gold or silver but of 
the alloy of good sterling and that every master gold- 
smith should have a mark by himself, which should be 
known by them; that the goldsmiths should not set their 
mark until such mark was arranged, and after the 
King’s mark was set upon it, then the goldsmith should 
place his mark upon it. That no goldsmith should charge 
for silver vessel more than one shilling and six pence for 
the pound of two marks, as at Paris; that no goldsmith 
should meddle with gilding and no gilder should work 
in silver. This led to another stage and introduced a 
maker’s mark for the first time in England, a standard 
mark since the year 1300, and afterwards a maker’s 
mark dating from 1363. 


Gun metal alloys are improved by remelting. 
Brasses are not improved by remelting. 
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NICKEL PLATING ARTICLES OF ZINC. 
By H. Procror. 

Nickel plated sheet zinc is used quite extensively in 
the manufacture of many metallic articles that are usually 
made from brass and then nickel plated. Especially has 
this been the case during the extended period of the high 
price of brass. This method of producing work with 
nickel plated sheet zinc would be very satisfactory in 
many instances if it were not for the fact that in the 
mechanical operations it leaves the edges exposed, and 
this takes from its value to such an extent that results 
can be better accomplished by using polished sheet zinc 
and then plating; or the regular commercial sheet zinc 
can be polished and plated. There are many platers who 
nickel plate only upon brass, copper, bronze, iron or steel, 
who find quite a little trouble to nickel plate any article 
made from zinc, either rolled or cast, with their usual 
solution. This is due to the action of the ammonium sul- 
phate, which blackens zinc when immersed in its solution. 
This is the reason why articles of zinc, even when 
heavily coated with copper or brass, produce black stains 
and an unsatisfactory deposit. 

The formula that has proved more satisfactory than 
any other I know of is the following: 


10'% ozs. 
Potassium citrate. 
Ammonium chloride......:.... 10% ozs 


The bath can be prepared in the following manner 
without using the potassium citrate direct: Dissolve the 
nickel sulphate and 3% ounces of citric acid in half of 
the water; then neutralize carefully with caustic potash. 
Dissolve the ammonium chloride in the balance of the 
water and mix. The solution needs to be only slightly 
warm as the salts dissolve very readily. 

This solution deposits very rapidly and with a weak 
current gives excellent results. With constant working 
the solution becomes rapidly alkaline and requires cor- 
rection to maintain neutrality with dilute sulphuric acid. 
With sufficient anode surface nickel salts need not be 
added, but to keep up the high conductivity necessary 
in depositing nickel on zinc it is essential to add oc- 
casionally a little potassium citrate and ammonium 
chloride. The deposit is soft and comes from the bath 
with a dullish aspect, but acquires a very fine polish and 
a pure white color by slight manipulation upon soft 
wheels, using white polishing compound instead of rouge 
or crocus compositions in the final polishing. 


SOLUTION FOR REMOVING FIRE SCALE FROM GOLD. 
By F. J. Frost. 


Prepare the following: 1 quart of water, 1 ounce of 
cyanide of potassium and ™% ounce glacial phosphoric 
acid. This is used almost boiling hot. The solution is 
fixed up in a manner similar to a plating solution, but the 
polarity is reversed. A thin sheet of copper should com- 
pletely encircle the bath and be connected to the negative 
pole of the dynamo or battery. The articles, usually set- 
tings, rings, earrings, stickpins, etc., are suspended on a 
wire attached to the positive pole. A few moments’ im- 
mersion only is required; the articles should be agitated 
while in the bath. Scratch brushing is seldom necessary 
as this process of stripping leaves the gold quite bright. 


The black diamond, found only in Brazil, is about 25 
per cent more valuable than the white diamond used for 
jewelry. It is used for core drilling in mining. It is the 
hardest substance known and in addition is exceedingly 
tough, standing up under the tremendous pressure of the 
drill. 
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ELECTROPLATED HOLLOW WARE IN MEXICO. 


Consul Albert De Baer, of Mexico City, furnishes a 
report on the sales of electroplated hollow ware in Mexico. 
This ware is mainly imported from the United States 
and Germany, although France and England have a por- 
tion of the trade. The American ware, while having the 
advantage of shorter transportation, has a strong com- 
petitor in Germany. Electroplated ware is dealt in to a 
greater or less extent by practically all the jewelry and 
hardware houses, general house furnishing and outfitting 
firms, and others of that class. The grade of hollow ware 
dealt in by these various firms naturally differs greatly in 
quality—the jewelry houses usually handling nothing but 
the finer grades, quadruple silver plate and similar ar- 
ticles—while the hardware firms and smaller stores deal 
mainly in the cheaper and more common grades. 

The customary terms of payment seem to be thirty 
days cash, although a discount of from 5 to 10 per cent 
is sometimes given. In certain instances private agree- 
ments have been entered into with certain importers, 
granting them three and even six months’ credit. The 
latter term is the maximum for credit extension with 
American houses. The goods are chiefly imported direct 
from the manufacturer, although in some cases export 
commission houses in the United States act as inter- 
mediaries. 


GERMANS GAINING CONTROL. 


German control seems to be extending rapidly in this 
business, as in many other lines of trade, encroaching 
more and more upon the trade enjoyed by the American 
ware. This condition of affairs is largely due to the 
German policy of long-term credits, the manufacturing 
of designs to suit the taste of the buyer, careful packing, 
avoidance of customs entanglements by attention to the 
customs requirements of foreign countries, etc. The 
German exporter, while extending six, nine, and even 
twelve months’ credit and charging the purchaser in- 
terest upon his account, can discount his paper at a Ger- 
man bank with a profit of from I to 1% per cent. 

The American exporter who desires to build up a suc- 
cessful export trade must awaken to the hard, cold fact 
that export business is a separate and important branch 
of commerce, and one requiring deep study of the vary- 
ing conditions, customs, adaptability of the merchandise 
to the needs of the people, customs regulations, local 
prejudice and preference, and other details. He will find 
that the idea of introducing goods of home manufacture 
into a foreign country has not originated with him, and 
may be surprised to learn that for a great many years 
certain European countries have regarded export com- 
merce as something distinct from domestic trade, and 
have been willing to adapt their business practice to the 
customs and requirements of the foreign lands whose 
markets they were striving for. 


COVERING SOLDERED JOINTS. 


Soldering metal articles with soft solder that are to 
be electroplated often causes trouble in covering the ex- 
posed solder joints with the metal deposited; in jobbing 
work the most trouble is found. Use for solder Brittania 
metal; any piece will do, an old teapot can be used as 
well as new metal. The exposed solder will plate as well 
as the rest of the article and will not show any soldered 
joints if well done. If a soldering iron is used it will 
have to be tinned often as the Britannia metal pits the 
copper, making it rough and it will not work well. We 
use this solder very often and could not do without it 
in repairing high class work; it is stronger than common 
soft solder. 
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MAKING SEAMLESS TUBULAR STORAGE BATTERY 
POCKETS ELECTROLYTICALLY. 


A patent issued to Thomas A. Edison, August 6, 1907, 
and by him assigned to the Edison Storage Battery Com- 
pany, of West Orange, N. J., relates to a process of 
making small thin perforated seamless tubes adapted to 
contain active material under pressure and arranged to 
be assembled in any suitable way upon a support to con- 
stitute a storage battery electrode. 

There is first provided a nickel mandrel of the desired 
length and diameter for the purpose. Nickel is preferably 
used for the mandrel, first, owing to its superior hard- 
ness, so as to withstand the heavy rolling pressure subse- 
quently applied; second, to its non-oxidizable character, 
so that its surface may not become roughened or pitted 
by oxidization to make more difficult the problem of re- 
moving the deposited tube from it; and, third, to its 
superior and homogeneous structure, permitting a highly 
polished surface on which a coherent and uniform elec- 
tro deposit may take place, and from which the deposit 
may be smoothly separated. 


No. 863,145 


THE COMPRESSION ROLLS. 


In practice the tubes are made about one-quarter of an 
inch in diameter, in order that no part of the active ma- 
terial may be isolated electrolytically, or, in other words, 
objectionably removed from the conducting perforated 
walls. There is first plated on the mandrel a thin film of 
copper about .ooo1 of an inch thick and*upon this copper 
is deposited a plating of nickel to a thickness of about 
.003 inch. The plating is done in a double chloride am- 
monia nickel solution maintained in a heated state during 
the plating operation. The plated mandrel is then sub- 
jected to a rm ‘ling operation between rolls, as indicated in 
the drawing, to compress the plated layers and increase 
their diameter so as to loosen them from the mandrel in 
order that the tube may be removed from it. The film 
of copper adhering to the interior of the tube is next re- 
moved in any suitable way, as, for example, by immersion 
in a solution of peroxide of hydrogen in ammonia, or elec- 
trolytically by employing the tube as an anode in a caustic 
potash solution containing citric or tartaric acid and plat- 
ing the copper off. The resulting thin nickel tube is then 
annealed in a hydrogen atmosphere, so as to increase its 
ductility and permit it to be perforated. 


TREATING SHEET METAL BY ELECTROLYSIS. 


According to letters patent issued to Josef Muller, of 
Schonau, Austria-Hungary, perfectly uniform coatings of 
metal can be placed upon plates by means of the process 
described. The plates are first connected to each other 
by welding, soldering, riveting, bolting or clamping to 
form one continuous band of sheet metal. The plates 
pass through the several devices in proper order without 
interruption and almost without coming in contact with 
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the air. They are not at all liable to become soiled by 
being touched during the treatment. The band of plates 
pass over guide rolls and have a sufficient tension im- 
parted to them by the pull whereby they are carried along, 
to preclude their bending by the action of the electric cur- 
rent. The guide rollers, and therefore also the plates, 
may be easily placed exactly parallel with the anodes. 
Furthermore the guide rollers serve for the admission of 
the current, so that this admission takes place uniformly 
over the whole sectional area of the plate. It is claimed 
that this method produces a perfectly uniform coating, 
and the work is carried on with a great saving in manual 
labor. 


BIRMINGHAM NOTES. 


(From Our Birmingham Correspondent.) 

A curious development which has attracted a great 
amount of attention among Birmingham jewellers is the 
arrival of certain silver spoons in this country made by 
an American firm, and bearing certain marks which some 
people have mistaken for the English hall-mark, and the 
Birmingham anchor used in connection with the letter 
“G.” A British newspaper went so far as to describe 
this as “‘a daring effort to mislead both British and foreign 
buyers of-these goods.” Enquiries have failed to justify 
this sweeping and slashing attack. It seems there is a 
well-known American firm of silversmiths, whose trade 
mark somewhat resembles the standard mark of sterling 
silver; but enquiries have failed to discover any attempt 
at deception, and nothing is known in Birmingham of 
any effort to place the goods on the English market as 
bearing the English hall-mark. The following remarks 
on the subject by the Birmingham Daily Post are worth 
quoting: 

“The firm in question is one of considerable repute, its 
trade mark has been in use for forty years, and the com- 
pany thoroughly understands that it would not be per- 
mitted to mislead British buyers. The explanation of the 
trade mark is that the “G” is the initial letter of the com 
pany’s name, and the anchor forms parts of the coat of 
arms of Rhode Island, where the firm’s manufactory is 
situated. The mark also includes a lion, which is well 
known as the standard mark of sterling silver, but no 
difficulty has recently arisen in reference to the use of 
the trade mark, though there was probably some misap- 
prehension before it was less well known than it is at 
present. It is probable that the attention now drawn to 
the matter is due to some persons having brought from 
America pieces of silver plate bearing this mark for 
private use, for it is believed that the company would not 
sell their goods so marked in England.” 


Special Agent Harry R. Burrill declares that Queens- 
land is not only the home of the opal, but that the state 
contains a greater variety of gem stones than any other 
country in the world. Natural obstacles have retarded 
the development of the opal industry, but in spite of try- 
ing ‘climatic conditions and other handicaps which con- 
front the miner in the quest of these exquisitely colored 
stones, it is estimated that opals valued at fully $1,000,- 
000 have been found in the Queensland field and dis- 
tributed all over the world. 


Der Metallarbeiter states that very much better etching than 
the ordinary may be done by keeping the acid in motion, and 
so far as possible having it strike the surface of the metal where 
it is exposed. This not.only permits the time to be materially 
cut down, but makes it possible to produce deep etching without 
the blurring of lines due to having the acid eat its way under the 
wax surface. 
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NEW PLANT OF THE TURNER BRASS WORKS. 


One of the largest and most up-to-date plants for the 
working of brass and other metals has just been finished 
at Sycamore, Ill., by the Turner Brass Works. This has 
been one of the large concerns in Chicago and some time 
ago they decided to move to a smaller place. Everything 
has now been moved but the foundry, which will be 
moved soon. Work was not discontinued at any time and 
business fell off only a small amount by the trouble inci- 
dent to moving. ; 

The building, of which a good view is shown in the 
accompanying cut, is 400 feet long and 100 feet wide, 
giving 40,000 square feet of working space. The picture 
also shows the arrangement for lights, aside from the 
many windows. This plant is situated at an ideal place 
on the edge of town away from other factories and 
nvises, and along the track of the Northwestern Railroad. 


THE TURNER 


The company manufacture a varied line of goods, such 
as double jet gasoline torches, dental furnaces and sys- 
tems, gas and gasoline lamps, brazing outfits, carburet- 
ters, hardware, electric and other specialties; also auto- 
mobile specialties and marine hardware. They probably 
do a larger business than any other firm in America in all 
classes of gas and gasoline torches, as well as name 
plates. Of course they do all classes of custom work in 
any metal—brass, bronze, copper, aluminum, iron, steel 
and kindred materials. 

The lower end of the building is devoted to the foundry 
in which there will be 16 furnaces, with an overhead 
carrying system to more easily handle goods. There is a 
15 by 30-foot fireproof vault with steel shelves for the 
protection of patterns. 

The power house is at one end of the building and now 
contains a 125 horsepower engine made by Chandler & 
Taylor, Indianapolis. Near this is a fan room in which is 


located a large fan for suction purposes. It might be 
mentioned in this connection that Mr. Vance, the general 
manager, said he would not think of doing without the 
suction and blower system. They use the suction system 
in their polishing department to carry off the fine filings, 
etc. They also have an elaborate system in their dipping 
department. Before this was installed a man could not 
work there more than a half hour at a time; but now, by 
sucking the fumes out of the room, the men work all 
day long without any inconvenience. 


ALUMINUM FOR AUTOMOBILE CASTINGS. 


Aluminum has found a large field in the automobile 
industry and is now used extensively in both the cast and 
Aluminum castings were soon recognized to 


sheet form. 


BRASS WORKS. 


be admirably adapted for gear casings, as they possessed 
ample strength combined with light weight. Aluminum 
bodies are now common and for this purpose the metal 
has superior advantages over both wood and sheet steel. 
Suitable aluminum alloys for this purpose have an elastic 
limit 16,000 pounds per square inch and a tensile strength 
of 29,000 pounds per square inch. According to a state- 
ment made by E. Blough, chief chemist of the Aluminum 
Company of America, alloys of this character will give 
uniformly good results in ordinary foundry practice with 
reasonable care in molding and melting; and of course 
better results can be obtained with extraordinary care and 
special methods of molding. : 


Aluminum is used quite extensively in the United 
States for electrical power transmission purposes, but 
European engineers appear to doubt its suitability for 
outside work with exposure to a humid atmosphere. 
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NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST TO THE 
- NON-FERROUS METAL INDUSTRY. 


ELECTRIC CLEANING COMPOUND WITH THE ELECTRIC 
CURRENT. 


For some time platers have been utilizing the electric 
current from the plating dynamo to aid the cleaning solu- 
tion in removing oil and grease from the polished cast- 
ings before plating. More or less success has attended 
their efforts in this line because the idea is founded on 
scientific ground, viz., the current in passing through the 
cleaning solution forms elements which are most active 
and thorough in saponifying the grease, producing re- 
sults which are beyond comparison with the old method 
of cleaning by immersion in the alkali solution. But this 
process has its drawbacks, the principal one being the 
tarnishing effect on the polished surface, in some in- 
stances the work being so badly discolored as to require 
repolishing. 

This objection is entirely overcome with the electric 
cleaning compound manufactured by the Imperial Chem- 
ical Company, Inc., of Cleveland, O. This compound 


ELECTRIC CLEANING COMPOUND WITH THE ELECTRIC 


CURRENT. 


does not tarnish the metal surface in cleansing it; it cleans 
the work from the polishing and buffing wheels in about 
60 seconds ; the expense of fitting up the cleaning vat is 
very slight, the only requirements being a few brass rods 
and connections. The company furnish a neat direction 
sheet fully describing the method of using the electric 
cleaning compound with the electric current. The com- 
pany ship a barrel of the compound on approval and if 
not entirely satisfactory to the plater, the charge for the 
whole barrel is cancelled. This company have been manu- 
facturing cleaning materials for electro platers since 1901. 

Referring to the accompanying cut, AA represent the 
anode rods of the plating vat; B the cathode rod of the 
plating vat. C is the wire connecting the anode rod of 
the plating vat with F, the anode rod of the cleaning vat. 
D is the wire connecting the cathode rod of the plating 
vat with EE, the cathode rods of the cleaning vat. HH 
are the sheet iron plates or cathodes, to be suspended by 
hooks from the cathode rods EE. II are the wooden sup- 


ports on which the rods rest, insulating them from the 
metal vat. 


THE PERFECTION WHITE FINISH COMPOUND. 


The Perfection white finish composition, manufactured 
by the United States Chemical Company, of Cleveland, 
©., is a buffing composition of Vienna lime made by the 
company for the past five years. During that time the 
business has grown to such an extent that now 4,000 feet 
of floor space is devoted to its manufacture alone, and it 
is in daily use in some of the largest plating plants in the 
country. The composition is made with considerable 
care, cach ingredient being thoroughly tested before being 
incorporated in order to insure 
the highest quality and um 
formity. 

Perfection white finish is 
made in three varieties; No. 
l and No. 2 being exceptionally 
fast cutting and coloring, and 


PERFECTION 
HITE FINISH 


COMPOSITION suited particularly for plated 
KS Free coors nots" iron and steel such as stove 
work, hardware, etc. The No. 
3 is somewhat softer and made 


with special reference to brass 
finishers’ use and the coloring 
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| ner keep indefinitely. 
The patent for this can was 
Uniteg States Chemical Co issued July 2, 1907. | it prin 
cipal feature of the can is a cut 
ting wire longitudinally dis 
posed opposite a seam, and by 
; means of which the can can 
be ripped down from the side, opening it on both 
sides for the easy removal of the bar. A can opener 
of special design is furnished with each lot for remoy 
ing the top, when the wire and seam are exposed for 
the splitting of the can down the sides. 

The company are locking .for a good New England 
agent for this article in connection with their other com 
positions and supplies for platers and polishers. 


“LEVELLAND, 4 


NEW WAREHOUSE FOR U. T. HUNGERFORD BRASS & 
COPPER COMPANY. 

The U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Company, 
Pearl and Park streets, New York City, have nearly com- 
pleted a new warehouse for storing stock at 486-492 
Pearl street. There are two stories and basement, with 
over 20,000 square feet of floor space. The walls on the 
sides and back are unbroken by windows or doors, but 
above all there is a fine skylight, 30 by 75 feet, which 
provides ample natural light. The building occupies a 
site 100 by 127 feet. A noteworthy feature of the design 
is that teams can drive into the building and load or un- 
load directly where the heavier stock is stacked against 
the walls. All of this space, from its unbroken character, 
is available. The second floor is lighted through the 
same skylight, the space being unbroken from ground 
to roof. Portions of the building intended for shelf 
and similar goods are partitioned off and glazed to 
afford an abundance of light. As now arranged goods 
can be handled with greater speed and much unnecessary 
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handling is avoided. There is an elevator 5 by 15 feet, 
long enough to carry tubing, cases of copper sheets, etc., 
to the upper floors. It is estimated that the building adds 
a possible storage capacity of 5,000,000 pounds to the 
stock carried in the main building, which is much larger 
and of comparatively recent construction. 


THE GRIFFA AIR AND WATER COOLED INGOT MOLD. 


The J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, of Cleve- 
land, ©., have placed on the market an air and water 
cooled ingot mold which they have named the “Griffa.” 
This is capable of making 12 ingots 1% by 9% inches, 
and weighing up to 2 pounds each. The mold is double; 


THE GRIFFA INGOT MGLD. 


after filling one side it is reversed, thereby emptying it 
and placing the other side in position for filling. Owing 
to the exceedingly efficient method of cooling employed, 
as much metal can be run down with this device in 20 
minutes as can be run down in an hour and a half in 
the ordinary mold. The total weight of the mold is 
100 pounds. 


ELECTRIC ANNEALING FURNACE. 


Letters patent issued to Albert L. Marsh, of Lake 
Bluff, Ill., and by him assigned to the Hoskins Company 
of Chicago, Ill., deal with a portable electric annealing 
furnace for annealing gold in dental work. The body of 


ELECTRIC ANNEALING FURNACE. 


the furnace is made of fire clay, is circular in form and 
has an annular chamber formed in its upper side, and 
provided in the surface of its bottom with a spiral groove, 
as indicated in the drawings. In this groove is laid an 
electrical resistance conductor in the form of a helical 
wire which provides a high degree of resistance in a com- 
paratively short length of wire. In a plane below the 
base of the spiral groove is a series of openings to permit 
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circulation of air for keeping the base portion of the 
body from becoming excessively hot. This body is 
fastened upon a light metal stand, the legs of which are 
suitably insulated. Fitting in the annular chamber is a 
cap made of refractory material and which constitutes the 
support for the work being annealed. When the electric 
current is switched on the wire in the groove becomes 
intensely heated, heats the walls of the groove and Ly 
radiation the top of the chamber. 


THE ACME METAL SAW TABLE, NO. 1. 


The Acme metal saw table No. 1, manufactured by the 
Hub Machine Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., is direct 
connected, the motor being placed immediately beneath 
the table. Power from the motor passes from the arma- 
ture shaft down to a pulley on a shaft extending across 


THE ACME METAL SAW TABLE, NO. 1. 


the lower part of the frame, while a second belt extends 
up to a small pulley in the outer end of the saw arbor. 
The saw arbor runs at a speed of 3,000 revolutions per 
minute, the speed of the counter being 400 revolutions 
per minute. The machine will take saws up to 6 inches 
in diameter. The table top measures 18 by 18 inches 
and swings entirely open or may be set to saw any depth 
desired. The slitting gage may be set from 0 to 10 inches 
wide, and the cross-cut gage will swing from 90 degrees 
either way to any practical angle. The machine is en- 
tirely self-contained and occupies a floor space 18 by 24 
inches. 


PROCESS OF TREATING METAL CHIPS. 


According to letters patent issued August 13, 1907, 
to Salomon Axelrod, assignor to the General Electric 
Company of New York City, much of the loss arising 
in the present process is eliminated. In handling metal 
scrap or metal chips it is now customary to fuse the 
material in a smelting furnace and then subsequently 
manipulate the material by pressing or rolling. This 
process has the disadvantage of causing a considerable 
loss of the finely divided metal during heating, es- 
pecially if the operation is conducted on a large scale, 
for not only does the furnace blast carry off large quan- 
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tities of the finely divided metal, but it is also likely to 
oxidize or otherwise change the fine chips under treat- 
ment. In addition this method requires the separation 
of the different kinds of chips as small quantities of 
alloys, as, for instance, brass may produce unfavorable 
qualities in the resulting product by combining with other 
metals in the mixture of scrap. 

The process now proposed consists principally in as- 
sembling the separated metal particles by subjecting them 
to the combined influence of a moderate temperature and 
a very high pressure. The action is not a smelting one, 
as the metal chips are not raised to a temperature suf- 
ficient to fuse them, but only to a temperature such that 
when simultaneously acted on by the high pressure of the 
metal when it reaches the so-called “flow limit” or “elas- 
tic limit” will attain a sort of pasty condition which will 
cause the separate particles to unite in a solid mass. This 
resulting solid block is in a sense a conglomerate contain- 
ing the original metal chips united at their edges or sur- 
faces, but unalloyed or otherwise chemically changed be- 
neath the surface of the separate particles. 

This process may be carried out by placing the chips 
in a strong hydraulic press and then subjecting them to 
a temperature of approximately 500 degrees C. and to a 
pressure sufficient to cause the particles to cohere into a 
solid block. If desired, the press may then be used to 
transform the solid blocks into the desired form by 
forcing the metal through a suitable matrix, or the blocks 
may be rolled or manipulated in the ordinary manner. 


MOLDING MACHINE. 
A patent issued to Adam and David Heller, of Balti- 
more, Md., July 30, 1907, describes a molding machine 
of that type used particularly for forming sand molds for 


THE MOLDING MACHINE. 


pipe fittings and similar work. Means are provided for 
automatically controlling successive charges of sand from 
a hopper to a sand box, and from the latter to the flask. 
The machine is provided with a flask cover adapted to be 
swung to open and close the flask and thereby operate a 
pair of cut-off plates for delivering the successive charges 
of sand. The same movement also delivers sand 
alternately first to the sand box and then to the flask 
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simultaneously with the closing and opening, respectively, 
of the flask by the cover. Carried by and working in con 
nection with the flask cover is a rammer adapted to be 
coupled to the cover when the latter is raised ; the rammer 
is released when the cover is closed. A good idea may 
be obtained of the general arrangement of the machine 
from the accompanying engraving. 


FLEXIBLE LEAD LINED HOSE. 

The “Nyflexmet” hose, manufactured by the New 
York Flexible Metallic Hose & Tubing Company, of 173- 
177 Lafayette street, New York City, is built up of 
spirally twisted ribbon-like strips of steel or copper, hay 
ing their edges formed into inter-locking lips, the joints 


FLEXIBLE LEAD-LINED HOSE 
of which are packed with asbestos or rubber. The con 
struction of the hose will be understood from the accom 
panying engraving. This in itself forms an exceeding!) 
strong yet flexible joint, capable of standing very high 
pressures. For special purposes, such as resisting cor- 
rosion from moisture, it is converted irito the “Nyflex 
met” lead covered hose by enclosing it in a comparatively 
thin lead casing, the inner metal of which is fluid-pressed 
into the exterior spiral grooves shown in the sectional 
part of the engraving. There is thus formed an intimate 
metallic union between the casing and the core. The 
spiral lead strip acts as a packing to the spiral joint of 
the core, and the sheathing integral with the ribs keeps 
this pacing in place while allowing the hose unlimited 
freedom of lateral motion. Mutual support is afforded 
between the two united pipes so that the danger of crack- 
ing, which is common in the coiling up of lead pipe, is 
here precluded. 

The lightest construction of this hose will stand a pres- 
sure of about 500 pounds per square inch without burst- 
ing. It is made in all sizes from 44-inch up to 12 inches 
internal diameter and can be furnished in any required 
lengths. The special couplings provided connect with all 
sizes of U. S. Standard pipe fittings. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We repeat the “ANNOUNCEMENT” on our front 
cover that The Metal Industry Publishing Company have 
bought the rights, title and good will of the paper known 
as “COPPER AND BRASS,” published in Detroit, 
Mich., and that in the future the subscribers to and ad- 
vertisers in that journal will be taken care of by THE 
METAL INDUSTRY. 

This makes the third paper taken over by THE 
METAL INDUSTRY, the others being THE ALU MI- 
NUM WORLD and THE BRASS FOUNDER AND 
FINISHER AND ELECTRO-PLATERS’ REVIEW, 
and again proves how thoroughly THE METAL IN- 
DUSTRY covers the field. 


DIAMOND POINT£D 1OULS. 


It seems strange that managers of machine shops do 
not pay more attention to diamond pointed tools for the 
machining of metal. Self-hardening steels were a long 
stride in advance of ordinary tool steel for the separation 
of hard metals. Although they have been introduced but 
a comparatively short time they have been thoroughly 
tried and their exact place in the machine shop has been 
determined; this is because their superiority to the old 
steels was speedily acknowledged—in other words, the 
new steel was tried fairly, found to have undoubted merit, 
and was therefore adopted. It was found they would do 
more work and better work; they would handle material 
the old steels could not touch; and last, but by no means 
least, they cost but little more. In addition to all this 
they could be forged and ground by the same hands that 
made the other tools—there was no mystery about their 
manipulation. The consequence is that they are now used 
as an everyday proposition and are not held for special 
jobs requiring exceeding hardness and unusual cutting 
qualities. 

Two results followed the adoption of self-hardening 
steels: The cutting speed has been increased wherever 
they have been introduced, and the output per man has 
been increased in corresponding proportion. — 

Even as self-hardening steel is superior to tool steel, 
so the diamond is superior to either for the cutting of 
hard material. But the diamond, while its many good 
qualities have been long recognized, has not made much 
headway toward entering the shop for everyday work. 
In most shops it is a sort of holiday appliance, to be used 
only on special occasions, and under no conditions to be 
employed on everyday jobs. We have tried to find why 
the diamond tool should be treated with such great re- 
spect, but have been unable to reach any reasonable solu- 
tion of the problem. 
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But we have been able to find the rock upon which 
many advocates cf the diamond have had their confidence 
rudely shaken. They have pinned their faith upon the 
white crystal and have used stones which, on account of 
color or flaws, have not been suitable for jewelry. The 
white diamond is not adapted to the rapid cutting of 
hard metals since it will not stand the strain incident to 
the work. While it is hard to the necessary degree, it is 
extremely brittle and will fall down under rough usage. 
In shops where we have found it used, the work was al- 
most always of a finishing character, like the final cut 
taken on many brass and bronze articles in which the 
pressure on the cutting edge was exceedingly light. For 
such work and for cutting substances like hard rubber 
the white diamond has been found to suit admirably. For 
roughing cuts it is not applicable, and as far as we know 
is not used. 

But the black diamond, absolutely worthless as a gem, 
is the best cutting tool known for the rapid removal of 
very hard material. It has the necessary strength, other- 
wise it could not be employed so successfully for the deep 
drilling of the hardest rock. Wherever tried out thor- 
oughly this diamond has resulted in the speeding up of 
the machines, even as the introduction of self-hardening 
steels caused the increase in the speed of line shafts from 
120 to 240 revolutions per minute. 

But the black diamond, the only absolutely true carbon, 
is expensive, outclassing the gem variety by from 25 to 
50 per cent. per karat. This is due to the limited output 
—the black diamond being only found scatteringly in 
Brazil—and to the fact that there is an industrial field for 
the whole crop. Notwithstanding this great first cost 
we are strongly of the opinion that black diamond metal 
cutting tools are far superior to any grade of steel, when 
we take into consideration the quality and quantity of 
work it is capable of producing. But there is a perfectly 
natural indisposition on the part of factory superintend- 
ents to try any experiment with small tools costing from 
$75 to $150 each, as do the black diamond tools. There 
is the bare possibility, in spite of the experience of others, 
they would not do the work and then the powers that be 
would be heard from. And yet those who have had the 
nerve to make the trial are more than satisfied in every 
way. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING BRASS FOUNDRIES IN 
ENGLAND. 

Regulations controlling the conditions surrounding the 
casting of brass have been issued by the English Home 
Office under the Factory Act of 1901. These rules apply 
chiefly to the removing of the fumes arising from melted 
brass, and to the proper cleanliness of the person. They 
are as follows: 

1. Pouring of brass shall not be carried on unless 
there be: 

(a) An efficient exhaust draft for the removal of the 
fumes at or as near as possible to the point of origin; and 

(b) Efficient arrangements to prevent the fumes from 


entering any room in the factory in which work is car- 
ried on; and 
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(c) Free openings to the outside air in the upper part 
of the room. 

2. There shall be provided and maintained in a cleanly 
state and in good repair, for the use of all persons ein- 
ployed, a lavatory, under cover, with (1) a sufficient sup- 
ply of clean towels, renewed daily, and of soap and nail 
brushes, and (2) with either: 

(a) A trough with a smooth impervious surface, fitted 
with a waste pipe without plug, and of such length as to 
allow at least 2 ft. for every five such persons, and having 
a constant supply of warm water from taps or jets above 
the trough at intervals of not more than 2 ft.; or 

(b) At least one lavatory basin for every five such per- 
sons, fitted with a waste pipe and plug or placed in a 
trough having a waste pipe, and having either a constant 
supply of hot and cold water, or warm water, laid on, or 
—if a constant supply of heated water be not reasonably 
practicable—a constant supply of cold water laid on and 
a supply of hot water always at hand when required for 
use by persons employed. 

3. No fernale shall be allowed to work, in any process 
whatever, in any room in which pouring of brass is car 
ried on. 

4. No person employed shall leave the premises or 
partake of food without carefully washing the hands. 

5. No persons employed shall carry on the pouring of 
brass without using the apparatus provided in pursuance: 
of Regulation 1 a, 

We cannot see that these rules are very arduous; 
neither do we think them very hard upon either the em 
plover or employed. The principal criticism we have to 
make is in regard to the time chosen for the promulgation. 
Why was not provision made for the removal of the 
fumes from melted brass years ago. It seems strange 
that the British law makers should have just discovered 
that “the odors of Araby” do not arise from a brass 
melting pot, neither is there any of the elixir of life in 
the emanations therefrom. 

The rules quoted are very mild; our own boards of 
health have long been more stringent. Even in New 
York City provision must be made for removing the 
fumes from the melting furnace and hoods must be pro- 
vided to remove the gases from the pots while skimming 
the metal. In this country we also provide for thorough 
and efficient ventilation of the pouring floor. But we do 
not recall that we make proper provision for washing the 
hands before partaking of food; perhaps this is just as 
well because such a rule could not be enforced if it were 
on all the statute books. The American workman is very 
apt to eat when he is hungry and in the condition best 
suited to his convenience. We have no doubt his English 
cousin will do the same and quietly forget the law. 


It is probable that the Treasury Department will appeal 
from the decision of the Board of General Appraisers in 
the case of the noted pearls brought into this country by 
William B. Leeds, the tinplate manufacturer. The thirty- 
seven pearls were assessed at @ per cent, amounting to 
$132,000. The dealer declined to pay, claiming that as 
the pearls were drilled the duty should be only $22,000. 
This claim was upheld by the board. 


Separate skimmers and stirrers should be used for 
each type of alloy. Crucibles which have been used 
for phosphor bronze must not be used for gun metal 
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WE CORDIALLY INVITE READERS’ 


THE “SILVERITE” ANODES—PATENTED. 
To the Editor of THe Merar Inpustry: 

We have carefully read the article on page 237 
(August) relative to our Silverite Anode, which is very 
nice indeed, but we regret exceedingly you did not men- 
tion this anode was patented by us as it may be that some 
parties not knowing this fact may decide to make same, 
which would entail very disagreeable results. 

Zucker & Levett & Loes Co. 

New York, August 10, 1907. 


MEANING OF “NOVEAU” AND “POLYCHROME.” 
To the Editor of Tue Mera INpustry: 
I noticed in THe Mera Inpustry for June, 1907, Mr. 
Delamothe used the terms “nouveau” and “polychrome” 
finishes in his article on possibilities of electro-metalliza- 


tion. I would be pleased to have you tell me what they 
are. 


Toronto, Canada. J. F. Husps. 

The above query was referred to Mr. Delamothe as the 
one best qualified to answer it. From him we have re- 
ceived the following reply: 

What is called “art noveau”’ finish is a blending of colors 
depending upon the imagination of the artist for decorat- 
ing any class of work outside of the classics. The “poly- 
chrome”’ finish is the decoration of the article in its natural 
colors. Take for example a Nubian figure. You can see 
them in every department store. They are so decorated 
as to represent their national costumes, etc. 

North Chicago, Ill. L. G. DELAMOTHE. 


REFINISHING ORMOLU GILT WARE. 


To the Editor of Tue Merar Inpustry: 

In answer to Mr. Proctor’s letter in Criticism and Com- 
ment column of last month’s issue of your magazine, 
would say that my article on “Ormolu Gilt Ware,” as 
written (May, 1907) applies only to ware of solid brass ; 
a soft metal alloy would, of course, need entirely different 
treatment. I know of no method to refinish gilt soft metal 
ware sufficiently inexpensive to be profitable. I myself 
would have to resort to regilding ware of that descrip- 
tion, and regilding would cost as much as a new article. 
Probably Mr. Proctor can and will furnish information 
of an economical method for doing this class of work. 

On refinishing B. M. plated ware, as Mr. Proctor says, 
some ware is only badly tarnished and can be cleaned 
up without striking in silver solution, but much ware is 
worn bare of silver on raised places and it was ware not 
only tarnished, but partly worn bare of silver that was 
considered when writing the article. I believe that be- 
cause the action of the electric current assists the action 
of the cyanide in removing silver sulphide and in addition 
a light coating of silver ensures a perfectly covered sur- 
face and a more satisfactory job, that the method de- 
scribed in my article “Refinishing Britannia Metal Plated 
Ware” (July, 1907) is of practical value to many job 
shops who are at present making no effort to handle this 
class of trade. It’s more satisfactory and more profitable 
than cheap replating. 

I thank Mr. Proctor for inducing me to be more ex- 


planatory. F, J. Frost. 
August 30, 1907. 


OPINIONS AND 
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CRITICISMS OF ALL ARTICLES 
SUGGESTIONS WELOOME. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Chemical Reagents: Their Purity and Tests. By E. 
Merck, authorized translation by Henry Schenck. Pub- 


lished by D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. 
250 pages. Price $1.50. 

The American Chemical Society, because of the desire 
of American chemists to rid themselves of the mislead- 
ing term “chemically pure,” in 1902 created a committee 
on purity of reagents. The translator of the present 
volume states that the work of this committee is being 
performed with most painstaking care and, according to 
the report last issued, is working on perfecting a method 
for the accurate colorimetric determination of traces of 
iron. But it was evident that the collection of data along 
such careful lines would delay the final report for several 
years. This is the foundation of the translator's excuse 
for now presenting this book, which he hopes will be ac- 
cepted by chemists generally as the standard to which 
their purchases should conform. To the book have been 
added several articles which are in universal use here but 
do not seem to be so in Europe. 

The various chemicals are arranged alphabetically in 
groups—for instance, “acids’’ appear in the first portion 
of the book; then follows “alkalies,” and so on, to “zinc 
sulphate” the last one. In typing the book an admirable 
arrangement has been followed which, to a certain ex- 
tent, may be considered conventional in works of this 
character. The particular chemical is named in a center 
head of large type, followed by a brief mention of its 
principal characteristics. Then come the substances test- 
ed for, which are side-headed in bold face type. We can 
perhaps best show this with a couple of illustrations, 
taken verbatim : 

. Acid Hydrochloric. Sp. Gr. 1.19 
(Fuming Hydrochloric Acid). 

A clear, colorless liquid, fuming in the air, and of 
specific gravity 1.19. The liquid contains about 37 per 
cent. of 


6x9. 


Tests of Purity. 

Sulphuric Acid—Evaporate 100 gm. of hydrochloric in 
a platinum dish to about 5 cc., dilute the residue with 
water, and add barium chloride solution. No precipitate 
of barium sulphate should form on standing twelve hours. 
And so on for other impurities. 

The tests for salts of copper, bismuth and lead in ni- 
trate of silver is as follows: Dissolve 1 gm. of silver ni- 
trate in 5cc. of water, and add to the solution tocc. of 
ammonia water. The liquid should remain clear and 
colorless. 

The book is an exceedingly valuable one and should 
prove of the greatest use to all those requiring pure 
chemicals, and would be most serviceable to platers and 
foundry chemists. 


Zine pattern plates used in calico printing have been 
held to be dutiable since they are not used in the actual 
printing, but are employed to impress the copper rollers 
from which the real printing is done. 


A fairly hard coke is the best for brass foundries. 
It should not contain more than 2% sulphur or 10% 
ash. A thoroughly representative sample of the coke 
should be tested occasionally in the laboratory. 
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METALLURGICAL. 


QO.—We are interested in the manufacture of tea lead; 
can you give us any information? 

A.—The manufacture of tea lead in this country has 
about died out. Many years ago immense quantities of 
this material were made on the East Side of New York 
City, but the last firm active in the business failed a few 
years since. In regard to the reclaiming of metals from 
solder the flux of soda ash and charcoal is the one to 
use. Zinc is found only in special solder, and if the metal 


is actually alloyed with zinc its separation is extremely 
difficult—L. B. 


Q.—(1) I send you a sample of metal and would like 
to know the composition. (2) What is the most suitable 
flux for commercial scrap brass? 


A.—(1) The sample submitted appears to be an 
Etruscan metal and probably consists of 56 parts copper 
and 44 parts zinc, although the regular brass mixture 
containing aluminum has the same appearance. Only an 
analysis will determine the exact composition. (2) There 
is nothing better than common salt as a flux for all brass 
compositions, whether made from new or old metal. 


Q.—We will appreciate it if you will inform us what 
we would require for the melting of scrap copper wire 
into ingots. 

A.—We suggest that you put the scrap on the market 
in the form of ingot red brass and add 4 or 5 per cent. 
of lead, using crucibles for the melting, and “cabbaging 
before melting. If you try to make ingot copper a re- 
verboratory furnace of large size will be needed and the 
copper will need considerable poling, especially if made 
from wire from which the insulation has been burned. 


©.—We find that the ashes from our foundry after being 
treated with a magnetic separator still contain, according 
to chemical analysis, 1.14 per cent. nickel. Could you 
recommend us a method to get this out, and also let us 
know of a manufacturer of machinery for this purpose? 

A.—The above percentage of nickel is well worth 
saving. We would advise sending them, just as they are, 
to some smelting and refining company. But if you wish 
to recover the nickel yourselves you can do so most profit- 
ably by concentrating it into a matte. The slag would 
depend on the analysis of the cinder. A wet process 
could be used, leaching with hydrochloric acid and pre- 
cipitating the nickel with milk of lime or caustic soda.— 


©.—Under separate cover we are sending you some 
castings which, with the exception of the labelled one, are 
unusually poor. We would like very much to know the 
cause for the castings coming as they did and a remedy 
for the trouble. Should it be in the cores please give us 
a new formula. They were all from the same heat, and 
were cast on a gate with 28 patterns thereon and two 
gates in the flask or on the plate. 

A.—The sample bearings were slow in coming on ac- 
count of the box being broken. As to the reason for 
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their being bad would say that the gates are not large 
enough and the cores too hard for what metal does get 
in to lay on them. The one perfect casting was probably 
near enough the pouring gate to get good, hot metal. It 
would seem, also, that 28 of these castings is a goodly 
number to put on one plate-—J. L. J. 


—[ shall be much obliged if you will inform me what 
you consider the best book giving the latest practice with 
regard to casting copper ingots in the refinery’ The in 
formation I require is really sketches showing the arrange 
ments and methods of construction of the ingot molds and 
boshes for casting ingots of about 25 pounds weight. 


A.—You can no doubt find the information you wish 
about copper molds and boshes in the book on copper re- 
fining by Titus Ulke, which we can send you for S3. 

().—Can you tell us of a metal, or give us the compos 
tion of an alloy, of the hardness of lead and as easily 
pressed into a form, but which will have a fusing point 1m 
lower than 800 degrees F. ? 

A.—Aluminum or magnesium would come about as 
near filling these conditions as anything. White brass 
(zine, tin and copper) could be mixed so that the alloy 
would have the required melting’ point, but it would be 
difficult to extrude and would be attacked by steam. The 
same trouble would be had with magnesium.—J. I. H. 

©.—I have an order for a brass drum to weigh 5 tons. 
It is 5 feet diameter, 10 feet long and the metal about 1 
inch thick. The outside surface must be finished smooth. 
I have made one of these drums. Both the mold and core 
were bricked up in loam. On account of the size of the 
drum, we were obliged to melt the metal in the iron 
cupola. The formula used was as follows : 


Copper 88 parts. 


The casting looked good on the surface, but when ma- 
chined we found a number of imperfections about the 
middle of the casting and extending practically around 
the entire circumference. There was no ditt in any of 
these places. The metal was perfectly clean bit ap 
peared to have shrunk. In melting the above metal we 
put copper in the cupola, but the tin, zine and lead wer 
placed in separate ladle and heated up with charcoal. 
When about two tons copper had been melted it was 
poured on this metal and melted in that way. This mix- 
tuce was poure -d back into the original ladle while copper 
was coming down in the cupola. This pouring process 
was repeated. In this way we feel confident that the 
metal was thoroughly mixed. Can you suggest any 
reason why this action should take place on account of 
the mixture used, or offer any suggestion how it might be 
remedied ? 

A.—We would say that the porous spots in the center 
of the casting are due to shrinkage. The only way this 
can be entirely overcome is to set the metal from the 
bottom up so that the top will be the last to set. This 
is a difficult matter with a cylinder 10 feet 6 inches high. 


‘ 
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Possibly the cylinder could be cast in two segments, 
which could be subsequently brazed together. A casting 
similar to the one you mention was successfully cast some 
years ago by a large brass foundry in an Eastern city in 
the following manner: The casting was a coridenser for 
a large cruiser and required 10,000 pounds of metal to 
pour it. The lead, tin and zine were placed in a large 
ladle well heated previously, and the copper melted in a 
cupola, allowed to run into the ladle, the melt being thor- 
oughly stirred before pouring. To reduce the shrinkage 
and prevent the casting cracking, the mixture was heavily 
leaded, which enabled it to be poured at a lower tempera- 
ture and hence reduced the shrinkage. The mixture 


was: 
The casting did not crack and turned up sound and clean. 


(),—We have received an inquiry from our agents in 
China asking us for information concerning copper in 
sheets for the mint. Will you kindly let us know the 
thickness and size of sheet used for this purpose? 

A.—The above inquiry was referred to the United 
States Mint at Philadelphia, and from the superintendent 
we have received the following reply: In reply to your 
inquiry concerning the thickness of copper sheets used in 
this mint for coinage, you are informed that we do not 
use copper sheets. The metal is cast in ingots, which 
vary for each denomination, and rolled down to the 
thickness required when the blanks are punched from 
these strips. The thickness varies with the denomination 
and may vary slightly with the different metals.—J. H. L. 


MEGHANICAL. 


().—W hat is the best lubricant for the draw press when 
stamping metal ? 

A.—Nearly every press foreman has ideas of his own 
on the subject, but a very good formula is the following: 
Take 2 pounds of opodildock soap, 1 pint common lard 
oil, 8 gallons of water; steam or heat until warm. It is 
customary to have a pan attached to the front of the press 
and the articles that are to be drawn should be kept well 
covered. It is not necessary to keep the lubricant warm 
unless the shells are small like primers or pencil tips. 


PLATING AND FINISHING. 


©.—Kindly advise as to the best way of oxidizing 
bronze tablets which are too large to dip. I would like to 
have them a dark brown background. 

A.—For oxidizing bronze tablets too big to immerse 
proceed as follows: Clean the tablets thoroughly with a 
strong solution of sal soda, using a plater’s hand bristle 
brush for the purpose. Wash well with cold water, and 
then take I or 2 ounces of muriatic acid in 1 gallon of 
water and go over the surface rapidly with the brush 
as before; or you may flow a little of the mixture over 
the surface. This removes the oxide. Wash again. Now, 
if possible, heat the tablets in some manner, perhaps by 
throwing boiling water over them. Now mix up I ounce 
of liver of sulphur and a few drops of strong ammonia 
water in each gallon of nearly boiling water. Apply this 
with a brush, going over the surface as rapidly as pos- 
sible while it is warm. This will give you a dark brown 
color, the depth of tone depending upon the amount of 
solution and strength. As soon as the surface is suf- 
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ficiently colored wash with cold water and dry. To 
tone up the surface use dry sifted sea sand with cotton 
waste or a soft cloth. The surface should be lacquered 
or waxed. For the latter mix up beeswax with turpen- 
tine to a thin paste, apply thinly and afterward rub up 
with a flannel or a soft brush. 


Q.—We have a lot of small hooks made of phosphor 
bronze about 2 inches long and of 18 gage wire. We 
wish to make them a bright black; the process must be 
cheap and the plating wear well. We tried a dip of 
ammonia and copper, but, while it works on brass, it is 
not satisfactory for the bronze. 

A.—We are of the opinion that to produce results with 
the ammonia-copper solution on phosphor bronze it will 
be necessary to brass plate them slightly first. You 
might try the following: 


Acetate of coppers 2 lbs. 
Carbonate ot ammonia............ 2 lbs. 
Cashbomate of soda... 2 lbs. 
ere are 3 to 4 gals. 


If you do not get results from this you will have to 
use some form of a black nickel solution. For basket 
work the following composition may be used with nickel 
anodes : 


Sulpho-cyanide of potash...... ek 


You can use this solution as a plating solution for 
tumbling barrel work. This method would plate and 
tumble at the same time. 


©.—(1) What causes hollow ware to go black, es- 
pecially on the inside of pots, and why do knives pit in 
silver plating? Both our solutions stand at 19 or about 
2 ounces of silver to the gallon. (2) Is Barium sul- 
phide of any service in French gray; and if so, what is it 
soluble, in? 

A.—(1) Your trouble is evidently caused by an excess 
of cyanide. With only 2 ounces of silver to the gallon 
your solution should not stand more than 10 or 12 Baume. 
Reduce the solution with water and add more chloride 
or cyanide of silver to take up the excess of cyanide. 
(2) Make up a solution of caustic soda, 1 or 2 degrees, 
and then add a little barium sulphide; this will dissolve 
it satisfactorily. It appears to us that barium sulphide 
can be used for the purpose mentioned. 


Q.—Kindly advise us if the electric cleaner can be used 
for work that is to be nickeled, and work that is not 
colored after it is nickeled, and if so, if the work will 
come out clear and bright? 

A.—The majority of electric cleaners are used for the 
purpose of producing a chemically clean surface upon 
iron or steel and have proved very successful for the 
purpose. Newly prepared electric cleaners may be used 
for cleaning articles of brass, copper, or bronze. But 
where there are numerous parts joined together with soft 
solder they will prove detrimental on account of the solu- 
tions absorbing some of the tin which in a very short 
time would cause a slight deposit upon the surface of 
either of the metals mentioned, and thereby preventing 
the formation of a chemically clean surface. 


Q.—I have before me a sample of Pompeiian bronze 
which I must match; please give me the process. 
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A.—Prepare a solution of 4 pound of sulphate of 
copper and % pound sal ammoniac in 2 gallons of hot 
water. Cleanse and deaden your brass with pumice stone 
and a brass scratch brush. Immerse in the above solution 
for a minute or more when a dark bronze tone will be 
produced. Do not wash, but drain well. Now prepare a 
solution consisting of ammonia water 4 ounces, carbonate 
of copper I ounce; mix and add 1 quart of water. Use 
a painter's sash tool for stippling the work resulting 
from solution No. 1, using sufficient of the ammonia 
solution to moisten the brush. Allow to dry, when a 
bluish green will appear. Lacquer when dry and then 
wax. 


QO.—What phenomena takes place during the process 
of chemical tinning? We use a saturated solution of 
cream of tartar and place the work in contact with tin 
electrodes, and boil for 20 or 30 minutes. What causes 
the deposit of tin? 


A.—Without going into the chemical symbols, which 
are somewhat complicated with inorganic acids or salts 
_ such as the cream of tartar, the theory is that the free 
tartaric acid in the free cream of tartar dissolves the 
tin, forming tin tartrate; but that copper, having a 
greater affinity for this acid immediately, on coming in 
contact with the tin tartrate, exchanges places with the 
tin; that is, the copper leaves the copper or brass article 
in the solution and the tin takes its place, but in so doing 
leaves some free acid, which in turn dissolves more tin 
from the tin electrodes (so-called) in the solution. In 
course of time the solution becomes so saturated with 
copper as to refuse to work until more cream of tartar 
is added. 


Q.—(1) My nickel solution, when plating stove trim- 
mings, throws up a lot of froth and the work is a bad 
color. (2) My copper solution is composed of car- 
bonate of copper, cyanide and soda. The work is very 
powdery. I have reduced the current, but to no effect. 
It shows 10 B. 


A.—(1) Your solution evidently contains too little 
metal. First see that your anodes are yielding up their 
metal; if not, this may be due to an unclean metallic sur- 
face. Boil out your anodes and scrape them to remove 
the surface dirt. Then reduce your solution to 4% de- 
grees with water and add 3 ounces single sulphate of 
nickel to each gallon of solution in use. You may save 
the solution so removed and add a little occasionally. 
(2) It would appear to us that you have been using an 
excess of hyposulphite of soda to cause this trouble. Add 
2 ounces more cyanide to each gallon of solution and % 


to I ounce bisulphite of soda; this may overcome your 
difficulty. 


Q.—I want a good durable black—not a blue black— 
to finish steel; one that will wear and stand the weather. 
I also want the same results in brass. 


A.—The only possible way you can produce the black 
finish is to use the bower-barff process. This method 
consists of heating the articles to a cherry red in a closed 
retort, then injecting, while at this temperature, live dry 
steam. This produces the beautiful dead black finish used 
on the highest grade of wrought iron work. The best 
imitation, and one that will wear well, is to coat the sur- 
face of the articles with wood alcohol French varnish 
thinned with fusel oil. Apply this as a heavy body lacquer. 
When dry apply one coat of dead black jap-a-lac. This 
wears exceedingly well and when lightly waxed with any 
regular wax finish gives a surface equal to genuine bower- 
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barff. If you desire further information regarding the 
bower-barff finish we will gladly give it. 

Q.—(1) Have a nickel solution for plating zinc com- 
posed of nickel sulphate, potassium citrate and ammonia 
chloride. It has been in use one year and deposits a 
perfect coat of nickel, but will no longer permit a full 
load in the tank owing to the increased resistance. (2) 
What method would you advise for the recovery of nickel 
from solutions ? 

A.—(1) This may be due to two causes: First, the 
metallic contents may be deficient; and, second, the in- 
ternal resistance of the solution may be higher, due to 
the formation of sodium sulphate. by reciprocal decom- 
position. By adding a slight excess of ammonium 
chloride or sodium chloride you may overcome this re 
sistance. Some authorities suggest slight additions of 
sodium bisulphite in the composition of baths for the 
plating of zinc. (2) The time and labor necessary to re- 
cover nickel from old baths do not make the results worth 
the trouble. It has been proposed to make a saturated 
solution of commercial ammonium sulphate and precipi- 
tate the nickel from the solution in the form of a double 
salt, and then proceed in the regular manner for precipi- 
tates, 


O.—Will you kindly give us the formula tor dipping 
brass to give it a bright gold finish; also the method of 
constructing the vats for the acids used in the process? 

A.—Brass dipping acids are usually contained in large 
stoneware jars or lead tanks, of such size as to accom- 
modate the amount of work to be done. These are placed 
in a position where they can be surrounded with running 
water to keep them cool, especially in the summer time. 
For very bright work two dips are used: First, the scal- 
ing dip consisting of aqua fortis, 38 per cent; only a very 
short dip is given in this. Second, a dip consisting of 1 
gallon of oil of vitriol, 1 gallon aqua fortis, 4 ounces of 
salt and 1 quart of water. In brass dipping the following 
methods are followed: First the articles are strung upon 
soft brass or copper wires, or placed in regular earthen- 
ware dipping baskets. They are then immersed in a hot 
solution consisting of 4% pound caustic soda to each gal 
lon of water to remove the grease or oil. They are washed 
in cold water and immersed for a few seconds in the 
first dip; washed again, passed through the potash again 
and rewashed. They are then immersed, as dry as pos- 
sibie, in the second dip for a second or two and finally 
washed in cold water. They are then passed through 
boiling water and dried out in maple sawdust. The last 
operation is to lacquer the articles by dipping in a trans- 
parent lacquer. 


©.—Will you kindly tell me how the finish is pro- 
duced upon the buckle I send? 

A.—The finish is in gun metal, which is a comparatively 
simple finish. When you removed some of the coating 
you must have noticed it had been lightly silver plated. 
We have refinished the buckle in its original finish. To 
do this we coated it for 5 minutes in the silver bath, and 
after washing it, immersed it in a hot soltuion of sul- 
phuret of potassium, 4 to 6 ounces to the gallon, for a 
few seconds. Again washed, dried out carefully and 
scratch brushed to bring up the color with a very soft 
brass wire brush; then lacquered in the usual manner. 


QO.—We are sending you two shear blades, and would 
ask you if there is anything we could do in our nickel 
plating that would eradicate the poor weld line after the 
shear has been plated, cut down and properly colored? 
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The poor weld line is caused by a lack of carbon in the 
malleable iron castings upon which we forge tool steel. 

A.—We are sorry to be unable to assist you in eradi- 
cating the weld line as appears upon the shear blades sub- 
mitted for inspection. You are no doubt aware that any- 
thing in the shape of marks, lines or depressions will still 
appear when the article has been plated. It might be 
overcome by a heavy coat of copper, first in the cyanide 
and then in the acid copper bath. We have found by ex- 
perimenting with the blades that the weld mark is prac- 
tically obscured in this manner, but, of course, the extra 
manipulating adds to the cost as the articles need buff- 
ing before nickeling. Tinning lightly before your final 
polishing, or in the rough, might fill up the weld marks, 
but naturally would add somewhat to the cost. 


©.—In your May number you answered our question 
how to flash a rich yellow gold on rolled plate gold with- 
out polishing after flash, but we do not understand what 
you mean by 6 drops chloride of gold. 

A.—This was a mistake; it should have read 6 penny- 
weights (dwts.) of chloride of gold. 


©.—I want a soft deposit of nickel in from 20 to 30 
minutes; it must be a heavy soft deposit. I know I can 
do this by manipulating my current, and plating slow, 
but I have not the capacity for doing it that way. 


A.—A nickel solution that will give you excellent re- 
sults in the time named should consist of: 


Double nickel salts.............. 8 ozs. 
Single nickel 


[If the solution stands when made over 6 Baume reduce 
with water. It deposits rapidly and white, and is a very 
good conductor. Let us know the results you obtain 
with it. 


©.—(1) Please publish a good green and a good rose 
solution for double color work, and (2), a good stop-off 
varnish. 

A.—(1) For a rose gold solution see answer to cor- 
respondent on page 183, June number of THe Metat In- 
pustrY. For green gold a solution of the same propor- 
tions may be used adding concentrated solution of cyanide 
of silver very carefully to produce the desired green tone. 
The rose gold should be run with a high current and 
nearly boiling; the green slightly warm and a low cur- 
rent. (2) Air drying Japan thinned with benzole pro- 
duces a good stopping off varnish for gilding operations. 
It dries rapidly and can afterward be removed very 
readily with benzine. Another formula consists in dis- 
solving gum copal in acetine and adding a little aniline 
violet; this is a little more difficult to remove, but wood 
alcohol will accomplish it. 


().—Enclosed you will find some brass clasps which are 
to be blackened. They are to be handled in large quan- 
tities at a time. Lacquer cannot be used as it clogs the 
catches, neither can sawdust, for the same reason. The 
articles are to be finished in deep black. 

A.—The only method for you to pursue is to use a 
black dip. Try the following: 


Acetate of copper. ..... 2 Ibs. 
Carbonate of ammonia........... 
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Use the solution warm. Dip your clasps in the regular 
bright dip, wash and immerse in the black dip, using an 
acid dipping basket. When sufficiently black remove, 
wash well and dry out with the aid of boiling water, to 
which is added 1 or 2 ounces of platers’ compound to 
each gallon of water. Again wash in the boiling water 
and shake well; very little water will remain upon the 


articles. The samples sent were blackened in this 
manner. 


©.—Will you give me a formula for platinum oxidize 
to apply with a brush? 

A.—For platinum oxidize dissolve metallic ‘platinum 
in a warm solution consisting of 3 parts hydrochloric 
acid and 1 part nitric acid; 6 ounces of the mixture will 
dissolve 1 ounce of the metal. The acids must be com- 
pletely saturated with the metal, and afterward evapor- 
ated with the aid of a sand bath until syruppy. When in 
this condition mix with an equal quantity of grain or © 
wood alcohol. Heat the articles slightly and apply the 
liquid to the parts to be oxidized with a camel’s hair 
brush. The platinum chloride can be purchased from a 
chemical house if you do not wish to prepare it yourself. 


©.—We enclose herewith samples of gunmetal buckles 
and buttons. While we have been making gunmetal on 
steel for years we find that this finish is different from 
ours. Our gunmetal is made through heating, and by 
immersing through an oil of vitriol pickle can be brought 
back to its original state. Can you let us know what the 
finish is on these buckles? 

A.—We have made numerous experiments with the 
sample buckles and are of the opinion that they arc 
coated with a vitreous substance, as they were unaffected 
by any of the ordinary acids, hydrofluoric acid only re- 
moving the coating. The buckles of your make rusted 
very rapidly in the presence of moisture, and a second’s 
immersion in hydrochloric acid removed the coating com- 
pletely. It is impossible for us to state which is the 
cheaper process of the two, but there is no doubt the coat- 
ing applied by the other firm will wear more satisfactorily 
than the coating put on by your firm. 


O.—We would like to know how to make double nickel 
salts out of old nickel anodes. 

A.—The manufacture of nickel salts is essentially a 
chemical process and while, by following the formula 
you may be able to produce satisfactory salts, we are of 
the opinion that if you would use your scrap anodes in 
the following manner you would obtain more satisfac- 
tion: Procure iron rods % to % inch in diameter, and 
bend one end in the shape of a pot hook. Cut a thread 
on the other end and use a regular nut. Now take your 
scrap anodes and drill holes in the center to fit the rods. 
Place as many pieces as you can on the rods and use 
them as anodes. Cover the exposed part of the rod and 
the nut with asphaltum varnish. as this will prevent the 
solution from acting on the iron. This anode will be as 
good as new ones. 


Q.—Can you give me a black for copper plated steel, 
and also for brass plated ware? 

A.—Use hydrosulphuret of ammonia in place of sul- 
phuret of potassium. Use a warm solution and add about 
2 ounces to 3 gallons of water. For a black for brass use 
2 pounds acetate of copper, 2 pounds carbonate of am- 
monia and from 3 to 4 gallons of water. This solution is 
used slightly warm. These are both dip solutions. 
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“TRISALYT.” 


An allusion in Der Metallarbeiter some weeks ago set us won- 
dering what “Trisalyt” was, with the result that we learned the 
name of the makers, a Berlin firm, corresponded with them, and 
have been furnished much literature as to its merits and uses. 
Briefly, it is the trade name of a patented triple salt, intended 
for use in making up an electrolytic bath. It is made in four 
standard varieties, copper, zinc, gold and silver “Trisalyt.” For 
brass or bronze finish the copper and zinc salts are both used, 
with an anode of both metals. By varying the current density, 
the temperature of the bath, adding cyanide, etc., a large number 
of different tones may be produced. 

If the articles reprinted from several of the most reputable 
German technical magazines may be relied on, these salts have 
given excellent results. 

To cite only one method of use, we have selected at random 
the following recipe: 


Bronze PLATING. 


634 oz. 
Working temperature of bath............ 60° to 70° F 
Distance between electrodes.............. 6inches. 
On ifon................ 2QV. 
E.m.f. for plating on zinc........ 3.25 V. 


The deposit may be given a reddish or a greenish tinge by 
varying the current density. 

If sufficient interest is felt by readers to warrant it, we shall be 
glad to print the fullest information at our command as to 
method of ordering, prices, etc. 

We have a couple of small samples that will be given to the 
first reader that cares to make experiments with them. 


GOLD FINISH ON IRON AND STEEL. 


Der Metallarbeiter describes methods of giving a gold finish 
to iron or steel articles which, even in a magazine devoted to the 
non-ferrous metals, should not be without interest. The article 
is cleaned in strong sulphuric acid, given a matte surface with 
a sand blast, and then freed from all grease in a strong hot 
solution of caustic soda. This is followed by rinsing in clean 
water and drying in sawdust. The first plating is a light bronze, 
produced as follows: 

Anode—Copper, 85%; electrolytic. 

Anode—Zinc, 15%; electrolytic. 


Bath: 


Distance between poles, 6 inches; temperature of plating bath, 
60 degrees F.; current density, 5 volts for each 2 ins. between 
poles. 

Twenty-five to thirty minutes will give the articles a good yel- 
low color, which is to be made permanent by a thin coating of 
pure gold. 

The gold bath is made as follows: 

Distilled water 
Sodium phosphate (C. P. crystals) 

Temperature of bath, 120 degrees to 130 degrees F.; current 
density, 2 to 2.5 volts for each 6 inches of distance between poles. 

Anode, pure gold. 

By using a high current density, a beautiful red-gold finish 
may be produced. Immediately after rinsing the plated article, 
it should be passed through a solution of 10 quarts of water and 
|b. of crude tartar. 
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NEW PLATINUM DEPOSITS. 

A Russian journal announces the recent discovery of new placer 
deposits of platinum near Barantchinsk, in the Ural Mountains 
This district has long been known as a gold producer, but the 
present find comes as a general surprise. From the dark gray 
color of the washings it seems probable that the platinum con 
tains a considerable admixture of iridium, Although this metal 
is the more valuable of the two, it is the refiner and not the 
miner who will profit by its presence, as payments for the raw 
material are based only on the platinum content. Some months 
ago we explained in this department the unique financial at 
rangements of this industry. 


TINNING, LEADING AND SOLDERING. 


A recent French patent, granted to Messrs. Plathner & Dorn 
covers a method of using metallic powders in certain classes 01 
work, For example, to tin an article, one mixes 5 lbs. of pow 
dered tin, 2% lbs. of either zine chloride or sal-ammoniac (a 
powdered) and about a pint of water or alcohol, or enough | 
make a paste. This is spread in a thin layer on the previou 
cleaned surface that is to be tinned, and heated until the tin 
melts. The zinc or ammonia salt serves chiefly as a covering 
prevent either the blowing away or the oxidation of the tin 
powder. 

lor lead-coating, the same mixture is prepared, except that 
powdered lead is substituted for the tin. 

For soldering, the two metals are mixed in any desired pro 
portion. The heating may be done with a flame, a soldering ir 
or in a furnace, such as is used for baking enamels 


NEW METHOD OF MAKING ALLOYS. 

Metallurgie (French) describes a new and inter 
of making certain alloys that have been hitherto considered 
almost impossible. The process consists in melting the oxide of 
one of the metals with powdered glass, stirring this mixture until 
it is practically homogeneous, adding it to a melted bath of the 
other metal, and stirring again. Thus lead oxide is melted with 
glass (whether flint or lead glass is not stated) and added to a 
bath of copper. After stirring, the glass is allowed to rise to 
the surface, bringing with it the impurities and leaving the lead 
so intimately mixed. with the copper that a homogeneous cast 
ing may be made. By this method, it is stated, lead and copper 
may be alloyed in any desired proportions, even up to 70 pet 
cent lead. 

The process of melting with glass is also said to be useful 
even for a single metal, as the lighter glass, in rising to the sur 
face, practically filters the metal, removing al! oxide and other 
impurities. 


sting metho 


LABOR UNIONS IN GERMANY. 

About the middle of July a severe strike was in progress in 
Berlin, involving all drivers, crane-men, packers, loaders, helpers, 
etc., that is, practically all labor connected with the loading and 
shipping of merchandise. As some 10,000 men went out, the 
moving of goods simply stopped, and such large firms as thy 
German General Electric Company and Siemens & Halske wer 
unable to make shipments. 

Labor unions seem to be even stronger in Germany than 
here, as no such severe paralysis of trade, even for a short 
period, has been accomplished by the strikes freshest in our mem 
ory. We should hardly have realized the meat drivers’, the 
stevedores’, or the telegraphers’ strikes except for newspaper 
reports, although the street-cleaning drivers did succeed in tying 
things up pretty thoroughly until they consented to return to 
work. 

It is some small comfort, at any rate, to see that labor troubles 
are not confined to America. 


— 
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REPORTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE METAL TRADES ORGANIZATIONS. 


Portsners, Burrers, PLaters, Brass Moupers, Brass 
AND Sitver Workers Unton.—The meeting of this union, held 
last month in Cincinnati, was the most harmonious yet held. Dele- 
gates from the East, West, North and South all worked for 
the common good. The per capita tax was raised from 25 cents 
to 35 cents per month, while the executive board was empowered 
to levy assessments at any time they deemed it necessary. 

Special organizers were placed in the field to more thoroughly 
organize their various crafts, and overtures have been made to 
all independent organizations of brass molders, brass workers, 
chandelier workers and silver workers to become affiliated with 
the National organization. The convention pledged its moral 
and financial support to the American Federation of Labor in 
their efforts to resist labor injunctions. 

The delegates were royally entertained for the ten days they 
were in the city. 


1900. 


The next convention will be held in Boston in 


Henry Ross, of Philadelphia, has taken charge of the con- 
struction of the New Castle, Pa., plant of the American Can 
Company. When completed the plant will give employment to 
1,100 hands. 


Edward T. Coe has resigned as treasurer of the Coe Brass 
Manufacturing Company, of Waterbury, Conn. Mr. Coe has 
been with the company since boyhood, for 40 years or more. 


B. K. Le Blond, president of the R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool 
Company, and Philip Fosdick, president of the Fosdick Machine 
Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, sailed last month for an ex- 
tended tour through Europe. 


W. J. Wallis has been elected president of the Youngstown 
Foundry & Machine Company, Youngstown, Ohio, succeeding 
Thomas Parrock. 


The Buffalo Forge Company have changed their Pittsburg 
office from 1101 Diamond Bank Building, to 613 House Building. 
E. P. Leadbetter is manager. 


The Sprague Electric Company, New York, has opened a dis- 
trict office in the Hennen Building, New Orleans. This office is 
under the management of F. V. L. Smith. 


Edward DeBorde has accepted a position, taking charge of the 
adjusting and finishing department of the Bannatyne Watch 
Company, Waterbury, Conn. Mr. DeBorde’s experience has 
been acquired in several of the New England watch concerns. 
He held a position with New Haven Clock Company as foreman 
for five years, in its watch department, and he recently severed 
his connection with the Waterbury Clock Company, where he 
held a similar position on their highest grade watch department. 
Coupled with the master hand of Mr. Bannatyne, secretary of the 
company, there is no doubt but what Mr. DeBorde will be suc- 
cessful in his newly accepted position. 


ProposED NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PLATERS AND POLISHERS.— 
Charles H. Proctor, of Arlington, N. J., reports having received 
numerous letters from different sections of the United States 
and Canada, all of which give the impression that the idea of a 
national association of platers and polishers is a step in the right 
direction. All answers received state that the writers would 
like to become members of such an association when formed. 
Mr. Proctor hopes to hear from many more platers and polishers 
who are interested in the formation of such an association and 
believes much will result that will be of benefit to all. It would 
be well to write to Mr. Proctor and exchange views on the 
subject. 


WE have received from the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion a pamphlet containing the constitution, list of officers and 
names and addresses of all the members. The membership now 
numbers about 800. During last month there was a meeting of 
the Cost Committee, in conjunction with that of the Jobbing 
Founders’ Association; there will be another this month 


THE LATEST 


OF INTEREST TO THE INDIVIDUAL. 


Geo. B. Waterhouse, of the Lackawanna Steel Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., recently came to New York preparatory for a 
European trip to attend the meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute at Vienna, Austria. 


C. A. Dunn, of Meriden, Conn., for many years with the C. 
Rogers & Bros., and later with the International Silver Company 
as a steel knife plater, has moved to Sag Harbor, N. Y., to 
take charge of the plating department of the Alvin Manufactur- 
ing Company, who are to take up the manufacture of high grade 
plated flat ware. 


J. Cecil Nuckols, for the past three years advertising manager 
of The S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, Chicago, Pittsburg, 
has recently received the additional appointment of advertising 
manager of The Cincinnati Electrical Tool Company. 


E. B. Boye, until recently manager of the Cleveland office of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, has accepted a position with The 
Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio, as their Chicago 
representative. 


DEATHS 


Monroe B. Bryant, 83 years old, senior member of the firm of 
M. B. Bryant & Company, manufacturing jewelers, 7 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, died at Chesterfield, Mass., August 26. 
Mr. Bryant was 17 when he entered the jewelry business, making 
a specialty of the manufacture of rings. He came to New York 
while yet in his teens, and after three years became an active 
partner in the business. During his life he was very active in 
politics, having been one of the organizers of the Republican 
party. He was a delegate to the convention in Philadelphia in 
1856 that named John C. Fremont, the “Pathfinder,” for the 
Presidency. At that time Mr. Bryant lived on Staten Island, 
and he was so outspoken in his views on the slavery question 
that a mob threatened to burn his house. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO THE READERS OF 


862,074. July 30, 1907. Apparatus FOR Mo.p 
Fiasks. Adam and David Heller, of Baltimore, Md. This in 
vention relates especially to the class of flask lifters operated 
in connection with molding machines. The object of the inven 
tion is to provide an apparatus which may be swung from a mold 
ing machine for placing empty flasks on a truck or suitable 
means by which the flasks are placed in position to be filled and 
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rammed. After this operation the flasks are removed from the 
truck, and provision is made for swinging, tilting and reversing 
the flasks without displacement from the apparatus. 


862,210. August 6, 1907. CorrUGATING MacuHINE. Emil R. 
Stasch, Corning, N. Y. This invention relates particularly to 
a corrugating machine for removably supporting the tube or 
pipe in position for the corrugating action. This portion of 
the device consists of separate supports or fingers so disposed 
relatively to the corrugating devices that one of the parts can 
pass over the other in order that the corrugation may be con- 
tinued to the ends of the tube while in the machine. 


863,790. August 20, 1907. PottisHinc BrusH. Wm. Dixon, 
Newark, N. J. This invention relates to polishing brushes of 
the rotary type and the construction is such that the bristles are 
held in a very secure and permanent manner. The bristles are 
held in place on the hub by being firmly clamped between the 
side plates forming the hub of the brush and an inner core. 
Since the outer edge of the side plates grips the bristles firmly 
their outer ends“have a tendency to project inwardly from 
either side, thereby forming a more compact brush than is 
usual. 


860,784. July 23, 1907. Drop HAmMMer. Otto S. Beyer, East 
Rutherford, N. J., assignor to the E. W. Bliss Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. This invention has particular reference to an im- 
proved construction in which increased strength is combined 
with simplicity and ease of adjustment. The usual practice has 
been to form the bearings of one of the lifting rolls integral with 
the cast iron frame, the bearing of the other lifting roll being 
made adjustable. This construction throws the strain entirely 
upon the cast iron frame of the machine, subjecting it to such 
a load as sometimes causes breakage. The new construction 
employs sliding boxes for both shafts of the lifting rolls, and 
which are independent of the frame work. In addition to this 
there is interposed between these two boxes an adjustable con- 
nection which takes up the strain that fell entirely on the frame 
work in the old form. 


861,035. July 23, 1907. So_perinc Iron. Garry D. King, Cus- 
seta, Ga. This soldering iron is intended especially for use in 
capping fruit cans, in which the solder is applied wholly around 
the margin of the cap at a single operation. The soldering head 
may be readily removed after the soldering operation. 
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$50,768. April 16, 1907 ForMING MACHIN! James 
Macphail, of Moline, IIL, assignor to the Killing Molding Ma- 
chine Company, of Davenport, la. On the date above mentioned 
several patents on mold forming machines were issued to Mr 
Macphail Chese relate to machines for forming sand molds 
for casting metals, the aim being to quicken the operation of 
forming such molds, particularly those in which the pattern 
must be withdrawn in a direction at right angles to the plane 
of the pattern plate. In one of the inventions a stationary strip- 
ping plate is employed in conjunction with a reciprocating pat- 
tern plate 


852,732. May 7, 1907. Execrric For MeTaL WorkKERs 
Joseph O. Luthy, of Austin, Tex. This heater is intended for 
heating tools, or meta!, for tempering or welding. A pot made 
of fireclay or other non-conductor contains a solution of water 
and sal ammoniac in the proportion of 1 teaspoonful of the 
ammoniac to I quart of water. An electrode is placed in the 
bottom of the tank. The tool to be heated is attached to an 
electric conductor and then plunged into the bath. A current of 
220 volts and 5 amperes is preferably used. The current passing 
from the lower carbon electrode up through the rod or tool heats 
it as far as it is immersed in the liquid 

862,339. August 6, 1907, AppARATUS FOR BENDING METAL 
Tuses. William Kennedy, West Drayton, England Phe tubs 
or rod to be bent is clamped between a flange which is fixed with 
respect to a central plug around which the tube is bent, and a 


screwed flange or nut on the central plug or mandrel Phe 
radius of the bend may be varied by slipping rings or segments 
of rings over the mandrel. The tube is bent between a fixed 


stop suitably shaped for its reception and adjustably pivoted 
in an extension of a fixed flange and a movable stop mounted 
in an arm which turns about a pivot concentric with the flanges 
and mandrel. The pivoted arm itself may be used as a lever 
for applying the bending force, but for large tubes it is applied 
by means of a screw lever mounted on the pivoted arm and pro 
vided with a block or stop suitably shaped to receive the tube 

850,548. April 16, 1907. Meruop or Coatinc SHEETS 
L. C. Steele, of Wheeling, W. Va., assignor of American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Company, of Pittsburg, Pa. In the making of tin 
plate the sheets, as they come from the bath, pass between rolls 
which are pressed together so as to squeeze the surplus tin from 
the sheet. The new invention provides a method whereby the 
amount of the coating can be better controlled. It consists in 
driving a liquid, preferably in a heated condition, against the 
coated face of the plate as it rises from the bath. When the 
liquid is forced against the plate the amount of metal on the 
plate can be regulated by the force with which the liquid is 
driving against it. The liquid may be composed of the coating 
metal itself, or it may be another liquid, such as oil, whether 
heated or cold. 


863,149. August 13, 1907. MuttipLe Wire Drawinc MAcHINE. 
Victor F. Bruce and Hugo Swanson Bjuhr, Worcester, Mass. 
This invention relates to a machine for drawing wire by means 
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of dies and drawing heads. The arrangement of dies, drawing 
heads and guide rol!s is such that the machine is not limited, as 
is usually the case at present, to action on a single wire, but may 
be employed for the simultaneous treatment of a large number 
of wires. Provision is made for taking each wire from the last 
die of the series through which it passes to the block frame and 
winding the whole series in a convenient and efficient manner, 
passing the wires across the space between the drawing heads 
and winding blocks at a short distance apart so that the drawing 
mechanisms for the several wires can be located compactly and 
driven from a single source of power. 

862,688. August 6, 1907. So_pertnc Device. Herbert White, 
Hanover, Ill, This relates to soldering devices used by jewelers 
in soldering rings or the like and the object of the invention 
is to provide a device which may be used in connection with a 
ring of any ordinary size to hold it firmly in position while 
being soldered and in such a manner that the setting of the 
ring will at all times be protected, not only from the solder 
itself, but also from heat. There is a sponge container having 


cusacom 


a top which is outwardly bulged, or in other words is concavo- 
convex and which is provided in its bulged portion with a central 
slot through which the ring is to be engaged and with smaller 
slots upon opposite sides of the central one. Held firmly in the 
slots is a key arranged to support a lump of charcoal upon 
which rests the heating ends of the ring to be soldered. 


861,120. July 23, 1907. JeweLer’s LatHe Cuuck. Cornelius 
FF. Hornbeck, Cortland, N. Y. This invention relates to im- 
provements in lathe chucks used by jewelers and watch repairers 
for holding the balance wheels when inserting and truing up the 
pivots at the ends of the balance wheel staff. 


851,092. April 30, 1907. Furnace. John Ferreol Monnot, 
New York City. This invention relates to furnaces for heating 
molten metals and particularly to those furnaces for maintain- 
ing considerable bodies of molten metal at very high tempera- 
tures, and is especially intended to be used in the coating of 
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metal articles by dipping them into a bath of molten metal 
kept at a very high heat. This furnace comprises a crucible 
furnace and a reverberatory furnace and means for circulating 
flame around the crucible and thence through the reverberatory 
furnace. Means are also provided whereby the articles to be 
coated may be introduced into the molten metal without ex- 
posing it to the action of the furnace gases. 


852,811. May 7, 1907. Castinc Apparatus. Herbert G. Un- 
derwood, of Stamford, Conn., assignor to H. H. Franklin 
Manufacturing Company, of Syracuse, N. Y. In this invention 
the molten metal is forced into the mold through a vertically- 
placed opening leading from a cylinder in which is a plunger. 
This cylinder connects with the bath containing the molten 
metal. 


854,043. May 28, 1907. Pratinc Separatine Device. Percy 
Raymond Greist, of New Haven, Conn., assignor to the Greist 
Manufacturing Company, a corporation of Connecticut. In 
electroplating a number of small articles it is customary to 
string them on holding wires for dipping in the various baths. 
The articles are separated from each other by ferrules, made of 
pipe or wire coils. These present quite large surfaces to the 
solutions and the metal deposited upon them is lost. In time 
even the open coils of wire become closed with the deposited 
metal. This invention avoids these troubles and reduces the 
surfaces of the separating materials by employing bent wires. 
These are made in any desirable shape according to the re- 
quirements of the work, and while effectively keeping the articles 
apart expose but a small surface to the solution. 


852,189. April 30, 1907. MACHINE FoR ORNAMENTING DIALs. 
Edward A. Marsh, of Newton, Mass. This machine is designed 
for ornamenting the metal parts of watches, but it is also cap- 
able of operating on a wide variety of other articles. The ma- 
chine produces the ornamentation automatically and engraves 
a number of objects simultaneously with identically the same 
pattern. 


851,677. April 30, 1907. Drop Hammer. George B. Lamb 
and David C. Griggs, of Waterbury, Conn., assignors to the 
Waterbury Farrell Foundry & Machine Company, same place. 
In this invention the cbject is to arrange the friction rolls in 
such a way that they may have a uniform parallel adjustment. 
The construction is such as to remove, as far as possible, all 
of the shock and jar from the operative parts, and to provide 
a simple and positive adjustment for the gripping mechanism. 


WEWS OF INTEREST DESIRED FROM ALI OF OUR READERS. 
THE METAL INDUSTRY, 61 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORE. 


The F. H. Lovell Company, Arlington, N. J., have been 
awarded recently several Government contracts for electric light- 
ing supplies for the U. S, Navy. 


The C. C. Wormer Machinery Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
offer a lot of second-hand brass finishers’ machine tools, par- 
ticulars of which will be found on another page. 


W. J. Belyea & Company, of West Huron, Mich., have leased 
the plant formerly occupied by Burgess Brothers and will put in 
a plating and polishing plant for working brass and nickel. 


“The Atlas” is the name given to the power, foot and drop 
presses, spinning, edging and turning lathes and other metal 
working machinery built by the Atlas Machine Company, 31 
Canal street, Waterbury, Conn. 


The new nickel plating department of the Weir Stove Com- 
pany, Taunton, Mass., is now well under way and the equipment 
is in every respect modern and up to date. The work turned out 
by the twenty-one men employed is of the best quality. 


The Norwich Nickel and Brass Company, of Norwich, Conn., 


has let the contract for a three story brick building 181x51 feet on 
Chestnut street, north of the Hopkins and Allen arms factory. 
The company manufactures brass and nickel plated goods. 

A meeting of the creditors of C. W. Moore, 416 Housatonic 
avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., which was called for September 3 
was adjourned until September 20. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Moore’s affairs can be adjusted and the business continued. 


The Metal & Wire Goods Manufacturing Company, formerly 
at 521 North avenue, Plainfield, N. J., manufacturers of metal 
wire goods, have changed their name to Krischer’s Manufac- 
turing Company, and are now located at 186 Lewis street, New 
York City. 


The Martin Reynolds Company, of New York, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000 for the purpose of manu- 
facturing brass articles. The directors are Martin Reynolds, 
Thomas F. Reynolds and Martin J. Reynolds, 188 Hooper street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Republic Metalware Company, of Chicago, Ill., will con- 
struct large stores and warehouses at 1532 to 1536 Wabash ave- 
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nue. The ground and buildings wiil cost $250,000. The building 
will have a front of 65 feet and a depth of 175 feet, and will be 
constructed of brick and stone. 

O. C. Hassler has taken over the busincss of the Owen C. 
Hassler Company, 565 West Fullerton avenue, Chicago, IIL, 
formerly owned by F. A. Conner, Houtman and Chambers, 
and will continue the business. The firm is a manufacturer of 
cleaners and polishes for metals. 

The Duplex Metal Company, of Chester, Pa., have plans pre- 
pared for the improvement and enlargement of their plant. 
These improvements will entail an expegditure of from $100,000 
to $150,000 and when completed the plant will demand the ser- 
vices of about 250 skilled workmen. 


The Duplex Rol'er Bushing Company, of Belfast, Maine, 
are planning to put in a small equipment for finishing and 
polishing brass hardware, and would like to receive cata- 
logues and price lists from manufacturers of or dealers in 
grinders, buffing wheels, polishing wheels, belts, etc. 

The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Company, of Cambridge, 
Mass., is making an important addition to its plant in the form 
of a new brass foundry, which it is erecting on Portland street, 
near Binney. The building is of brick, one story high, with a 
monitor roof. It is 165 by 77 feet and will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $15,000. 


street, New York City, are, as we stated in our last issue, build- 
ing 1,000 ampere dynamos having three voltages. We made an 
error, which we think was too plain to create any wrong im- 
pression, when we stated that these machines were of three com- 
mutators, instead of voltages. 


The Charles J. Bogue Electric Company, of 213-215 Centre 


The Fairfield Aluminum Foundry Corporation have moved to 
their new plant at Fairfield, Conn., where they have facilities for 
making aluminum castings. Their specialty at present is auto 
mobile and government work. The officers of the corporation 
which have recently been reorganized under the laws of the 
State of Connecticut, are Stephen J. Banks, president and treas- 
urer; I. H. Robinson, vice-president and general manager; F. T. 
Robinson, secretary. 

Owing to the large growth of business at the eastern branch 
of the Dow Chemical Manufacturing Company, Bridgeport. 
Conn., it has been found necessary to lease new and larger 
quarters. The company will occupy a two-story brick building 
located at 34 Court street, on and after October 1. The business 
of the company at this point has more than doubled during the 
past six months and it is now the intention to carry about double 
the stock that they have heretofore. 


The Salo Art Metal Company, of Binghamton, N. Y., manu- 
facture all sorts of ornamental and useful articles from metal, 
including metal signs, name plates, monograms for automobiles, 
electric and gas fixtures, metal lamps and clock faces. The last 
two articles are the main staples of the company. Art metal 
lamps of every conceivable design are made by the company in 
large numbers. At the present time about 35 men are employed 


The Randall Tramrail Company, 3250 Collins street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., desire to figure with foundrymen on the cost of 
carrying the metal. They ask the foundrymen to send a map 
of their foundry indicating position of furnaces, cupolas, casting 
floors, etc., and they will make up an estimate of the amount of 
tramrail equipment required and how long it will take this equip- 
ment to pay for itself. The company announce that their system 
will result in a considerable saving. 


The Barlow Manufacturing Company, of Springfield, Mass., 
the only concern in that section of New England doing a general 
brass finishing business, have increased their capital from $75,000 
to $100,000. This increase is being used in part payment for the 
extensive improvements now being made. The main building of 
the new factory is to be four stories high and there will be a 
one-story ell. The plant will be run by electric power through 
four motors, the current being furnished by the city. 


The Turner Brass Werks of Chicago have completed their 
new factory at Sycamore, Ill, and are now occupying it Che 
main factory building has a floor space of 40,000 square feet, 
with power and heating plants additional. Improved machinery 
has been installed and their facilities enlarged and greatly im 
proved. They are located on the main line of the Chicago & 
Great Western Railway and the Galena Division o| 
& North-Western Railway, with side tracks to the factory. As 
soon as completely settled all orders will be shipped promptly 
All correspondence and orders should be sent to the main othce, 
Sycamore, Ill. 
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The office and factory of the Federal Brass & Bronze Com 
pany, of Broadway and Hopkins avenue, Astoria, New York 
City, are now practically under one roof, on a plot of 
having a frontage of 10e feet on Broadway and 179 feet 
kins avenue, The factory is eqtipped with all the latest ma 
chinery for their class of work, driven by electric motor Phe 
company manufacture architectural brass, bronze and iron work 
Some of their latest jobs are the Night and Day Bank, Forty 
fourth street and Fifth avenue, New York City, the Wyoming 
Valley Trust Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
National Bank, of Olean, N. Y 
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The Allyne Brass Foundry Company, of Buffalo, N. \ 
makers of brass, bronze and aluminum castings, are about to 
erect a foundry building which will be about 220 feet long by 
85 feet wide, and will equip the same with the latest appliances 
of every kind. This additional capacity will enable the com 
pany to take care of their greatly increased business. The new 
building, when completed, together with the present factory, will 
give them a very large molding space, and since it will be fur- 
nished with the latest and best equipment known in foundry 
practice, the company will be able to handle all classes of brass, 
bronze and aluminum castings to the best advantag: 

The establishment of a watch manufacturing plant at Nash 
ville, Tenn., is being promoted by the Southern Watch Company, 
which has been organized with a capital of $100,000. The com 
pany have purchased a 3-story brick building, 50 by 150, which 
they have equipped for manufacturing. A complete equipment 
has been installed for making all sizes of solid gold and gold 
filled cases, both of which the company expects to begin manu 
facturing at once, making the latter in a special medium grade 
and in 14 karat. In addition to the regular factory product it 
is the intention to do case repairing, make special cases to order 
and do general refining for the trade. The officers of the com 
pany are O. E. Beel, president and general manager, and H. R 
Walling, secretary 

The Newburyport Silver Company, of Keene, N. H., are in 
stalling another large rolling mill, 10 by 15, fitted with roller 
bearings and operated by electricity. To meet the demand for 
the company’s product they have been obliged to install, besides 
the mill, some new furnaces, one of which has been constructed 
especially for this class of work by Mr. Stickney, the manager 
Last Spring the company also put in one 800-pound drop ham 
mer. All of the machinery and tools are of the latest design, a 
condition which goes a long way toward producing goods in 
competition with others. The entire plant is operated electri 
cally, using several motors, and making each department inde 
pendent of the others. The company are manufacturers of 
sterling silverware. 


The A. Gilbert & Sons Brass Foundry Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo.,in order to keep pace with the demand for their goods, 
especially their Velox bronze and anti-friction metals, have pur 
chased a site for a new plant 75 by 180 feet. The building will 
be a one-story structure with a two-story front, the second floor 
of which will be used for offices. It will have a roof of the 
saw-tooth pattern with 18,000 square feet of skylight. The roof 
will be supported on iron beams, leaving the ground floor clear of 
columns. On the ground floor will be lockers and shower baths 
for the use of the employees. The new plant will cost about 
$25,000 and when completed will be one of the most up-to date 
and best equipped brass and white metal foundries in the West. 
This firm started business in 1899 and after the first year were 
compelled to build an addition to their factory in order to make 
prompt shipments. The building row wnder construction is the 
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fourth expansion they have made in the eight years of their 
existence, and each time they have more than doubled their 
capacity. They are at present turning out from g to 10 tons of 
brass and bronze castings a day and 10 to 15 tons of solder, 
babbitt and anti-friction metals. 


FIRES 


The galvanizing and tinning plant of Wilcox, Crittenden & 
Co., Inc., of Middletown, Conn., which was destroyed by fire 
early on the morning of July 3ist, has resumed operations. A 
temporary roof has been erected, and all employees laid off after 
the fire are now back at work. A large tract of land has been 
secured on Durham avenue by the company, and a new gal- 
vanizing and tinning plant of double the capacity of the one de- 
stroyed is being erected. The main building will be 200x6o0 feet, 
and of concrete construction. The shipping and store rooms will 
wings, and have two floors, 120x40 feet; the 
tinning room another, 50x40 feet, also of concrete construction. 
Every ettort will be made to secure an abundance of light and 
perfect ventilation. W5uth the large construction gang now at 
work it is expected that the building will be ready for occupancy 
within two months. One important feature will be the addition 
of a galvanizing kettle of 21 feet in length, which will place the 
company in position to handle much larger work than formerly. 
The company is also about to commence the erection of a con- 
crete, iron roof forge shop, 240 feet long by 90 feet wide, 
equipped with all modern appliances for the production of heavy 
and light drop forgings. 


occupy separate 


On July 31 a serious fire visited the extensive plant of Wilcox, 
Crittenden & Co., Middletown, Conn. The fire started in the 
forging department and destroyed the galvanizing, tinning and 
pickling shops, the dye house, forge department, engine house, 
dynamo and boiler rooms. The foundry, machine and packing 
shops were unharmed. The business was started in 1847 by 
William W. Wilcox and grew almost from the start. New 
buildings were added from time to time until the plant became 
an extensive one and the largest of the kind in the United States. 
The destroyed departments will be rebuilt. 


FINANCIAL 


A quarterly dividend of $100,0v0,000, or $5 a share, was de- 
clared by the directors of the Calumet and Arizona Mining Com- 
pany on August 26. It is payable September 21 to stockholders 
of record September 5. : 


The capital stock of the Frictionless Metal Company, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has been increased from $50,000 to $100,000 in 
order not only to increase the capacity of the plant, but also 
to handle their rapidly growing business. The improvements 
have all been completed and the new works are now in opera- 
tion. Their frictionless bearing metal is now being manufac- 
tured by the company in Chattanooga, Richmond, Va., and Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


INCORPORATIONS 


The Rickersburg Brass Company, of Cleveland, O., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by Emanuel, David L., 
Solomon and Sidney Richersburg and Joseph J. Klein. 


The Union Art Metal Works, of New York City, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $24,000. The directors are Michel 
Sleppin, Abel Magui, of New York, and Max Eliasberg, of Jersey 
City. 


The Metallic Alloys Company, of New York City, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $75,000 by B. B. Coyne, 29 Broad- 
way; F. K. Carmody, 68 William street, and W. C. Lawson, 
1 Broadway. 


The Central Brass & Fixture Company, of Springfield, O., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by P. P. Crabill, 
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James Turner, John S. Turner, John Turner, Jr., John Crabill 
and Clark R. Crabill. 


The Century Brass Manufacturing Company, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been incorporated to deal in metal goods. The capital 
is $100,000 and the incorporators are W. K. Pearce, T. Wheatley 
and C. Bennett, all of Syracuse. . 


The Curtiss Motor Vehicle Company, of Kittery, Me., has 
been chartered with a capital of $600,000 to manufacture motors 
of all kinds. The president is A. H. Pearey; treasurer, O. S 
Paul, and clerk, J. U. Hawes, all of Kittery. 


The Martin Reynolds Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to deal in brass and other 
metals. The directors are Martin Reynolds, Thomas F. 
Reynolds and Martin J. Reynolds, all of Brooklyn. 


The W. A. Whitney Manufacturing Company, of Rockford, 
Ill, has been incorporated with a capital of $18,000 by W. A. 
Whitney, Frank Vander Bogart, and W. L. Keeney. The com- 
pany will manufacture metal punches and machinery. 


The Coffin Valve Company, of Augusta, Me., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $250,000 to manufacture all kinds of 
valves. The president is E. J. Pike, of Augusta; the treasurer, 
A. M. Currier, Augusta, and the clerk, C. L. Andrews. 


The Summit Auto Company, of Summit, N. J., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture automobiles, 
motor bicycles, etc. The incorporators are William W. Benson, 
William N. Waver, Frank D. Arthur and Catton E. Broadway. 


The Splitdorf Laboratory, of New York City, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $500,000 to manufacture electrical 
specialties, by Henry Splitdorf, 433 East 87th street; John Split- 
dorf, 244 East 86th street, and James N. Fischer, 511 West 170th 
street. 


The Universal Foundry Company, of 738 Broad street, Newark, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000. The com- 
pany have been doing a brass foundry and pattern making busi- 
ness. The incorporators are Samuel E. Mayler, Henry Fries, 
and George Hermann. 

The Ansonia Brass Fitting Manufacturing Company, of New 
York City, has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000 to 
manufacture brass fittings. The incorporators are William Older- 
man, 346 Broadway; Sidney N. Israel, 346 Broadway, and David 
S. Pine, 346 Broadway. 


The Baker Motor Vehicle Company, of New York City, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 by Nathaniel Platt, 
2 East 127th street; George H. Kelley, 1808 East 73rd street, 
Cleveland, O., and James B. Laying, Jr., Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
The company will manufacture automobiles and parts. 


The Magnet Light Company, of New York City, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture chandeliers, lamps, etc. The capital is 
$10,000 and the incorporators are Nathan Greenberg, 303 Eighth 
street; Samuel Eisenberg, 103 Orchard street; Joseph Miller, 
200 Sackman street, and Julius Boderman, 64 Amboy street. 


The Century Brass Manufacturing Company, of New York 
City, has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by William 
K. Pearce, Thomas Wheatly, Charles F. Bennett and Frederick 
W. Fix, Jr., of New York City, and Philip W. Beecher, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. The company will manufacture and deal in metal 
goods. 


The Memphis Can Manufacturing Company, of Memphis, 
Tenn., has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 and will 
erect a plant for the manufacture of all kinds of tin cans. The 
estimated cost of the building is $30,000. W. A. McClure of the 
Houston Can Manufacturing Company, of Houston, Texas, is 
the secretary and general manager. 


The Sergeant Bronze & Brass Works, of Joplin, Wis., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $30,000 under the name of 
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the Joplin Brass & Metal Company. The stockholders are Wm. 
G. Sergeant, Joseph Schneider, Jesse C. Owen, Blanche Sergeant, 
Chas. Moore, Fred S. Owen. The company will make all kinds 
of brass goods, and special attention wil be paid to mining 
machinery. 


The Joplin Brass & Metal Company, of Joplin, Mo., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $30,000 by William G. Sergeant, 
Joseph Schneider, Jessie C. Owen, Blanche Sergeant, Charles 
Moore and Fred S. Owen. The output of the new company will 
be brass and bronze fittings of all kinds. Special attention will 
be paid to supplying the finished parts of brass and bronze goods 
used in mining machinery. 


The Southern Watch Company, of Nashville, Tenn., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 and has been organized 
with O. E. Bell as president and general manager, and H. R. 
Walling as secretary and treasurer. The company will install 
equipment in a four-story building, 50x150, which has been pur- 
chased. The company will manufacture solid and gold filled 
watch cases, and will also repair cases. 


PRINTED MATTER 


Hyprautic Pumps AND ForcinG Presses.—We have received 
from the Watson-Stillman Company, 26 Cortlandt street, New 
York City, two catalogues, one dealing with their hydraulic 
pumps and accessories and the other with their hydraulic forcing 
presses. 


Puttey AND FINISHING MACHINERY.—The E. A. 
Delano Company, of 150-156 Huron street, Chicago, Ill., have 
prepared a very handsome catalogue describing their pulley mold- 
ing and finishing machinery. These machines are designed to 
overcome the difficulties of molding pulleys from ordinary pat- 
terns. These machines will mold pulleys ranging in size from 
3 to 72 inches in diameter. 


SMELTING AND ReFininc.—Hazard, Coats & Bennett Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., have issued a series of twelve very beautiful 
calendars to’ be mailed once a month to all users of non- 
ferrous metals. They are especially desirous of having these 
calendars go to the brass foundries in the United States. 
Should there be anyone anxious to receive the whole series, if 
they will kindly send their name to the above concern, they 
will be placed on the mailing list. 


HARDWARE SPECIALTIES.—We have received from the Cassidy- 
Fairbank Manufacturing Company, of 6106-6130 La Salle street, 
Chicago, Ill., a copy of their latest catalogue dealing with their 
light hardware specialties, steel stampings and automatic machine 
work. The company actually make, assemble, pack and ship 
every article under their own roof. The only things in the com- 
position of their wares which they do not make are the wood 
and pig iron from which the raw stock is produced. 


Lycorart.—We have received very neat circulars from Smyth, 
Swoboda & Co., of 73 Warren street, New York City, calling at- 
tention to the merits of Lycopart as a substitute for lycopodium, 
and at a mere fraction of its cost. The importance of having a 
perfect parting compound in order to insure the separation of 
the pattern from the sand is well understood. Lycopart is dusted 
on the pattern and the mold will conform to the pattern without 
a single defect. The company will send a sample, enough for 
several tests, free of charge. 


Rapiators AND ConpENSERS.—The Long-Turney Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Rome, N. Y., have gotten out a catalogue de- 
scribing their radiators and coolers for motor cars. The Rome 
spiral tube coil radiators are of sheet metal construction, in 
which this firm were the pioneers. The end plates of the radi- 
ators are made of leaded sheet, punched and countersunk to 
receive the tubing and return bends. When the tubes are inserted 
through the plates the radiator is assembled and the bends 
sweated on. The design is such that any good mechanic can 
replace or repair a damaged tube on short notice. 
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Sash Frame Putteys.—A ‘catalogue from the Penn Hard- 
ware Company, of Reading, Pa., mentions their frame pulleys, of 
which a large and varied assortment to meet all requirements is 
enumerated. They can furnish any size, style, shape or finish of 
cast pulley, and they make a feature of their ball bearing pulleys 
They also make turned wheel pulleys, with ball bearing con 
struction. There are three constructions of these: One in which 
the balls work in a pressed steel ball retainer, upon a turned and 
hardened steel cone; another in which the balls revolve in a 
steel ball cup; and a third containing heavier balls revolving in 
a plain milled bearing. 


Boxwoop Sawpust.—We have received from the Chapin 
Stephens Company, of Pine Meadow, Conn., their catalogue of 
boxwood and ivory rules, plumbs and levels, planes, gauges, ete 
This factory was established in 1826 and the present company 
was formed in 1901 by the consolidation of the plants of the H 
Chapin’s Son Company and Stephens & Company, the two oldest 
manufacturers of rules, levels, planes, ete., in the United States 
Their boxwood sawdust is carefully air-dried, clean and bright; 
it is packed in burlap sacks, 28x40 inches. This does not stain 
like sawdust from native woods and is especially adapted to 
cleaning, polishing and drying out bright metal work, ete 


Drop ForGinc MACHINERY.—We have received from the E. W 
Bliss Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a very comprehensive cata 
logue dealing with their drop forging machinery Che drop 
hammers here illustrated were placed on the market some forty 
years ago by the Stiles & Parker Press Company, which was 
bought by the Bliss Company in 1900, and have ever since been 
recognized as superior machines. Improvements in detail of con 
struction have been made from time to time, but recently these 
drops have been entirely redesigned to embody all the latest and 
best ideas that have been brought out through years of ex 
perience. The weight of the anvil, uprights and lifting frame 
has been materially increased. Their trimming presses, gas and 
oil furnaces, ete., which they also manufacture for the complet 
equipment of drop forge shops, are also of the well known “Bhi 
quality,” and are guaranteed to be perfection in regard to work 
manship, material and design. 


ELectric PyroMeters.—We have received from Wm. H. Bris 
tol, 45 Vesey street, New York city, a very comprehensive cat 
alogue dealing with his electric pyrometers for indicating, record 
ing and controlling high temperatures, There is presented a 
general description and classified price list of the different 
classes and styles of low resistance pyrometers, both for indi 
cating and recording all ranges of temperatures up to 3,090 «ck 
grees F. In addition there is included illustrated descriptions of 
several ways in which the instrument can be practically applied 
for commercial service, and also a long list of names of user 
of the instruments, cevering a great variety of industrial appli 
cations. A special pyrometer is designed for quickly taking thi 
temperature of the surfaces of a metal. , These pyrometers have 
found extensive use in ascertaining the temperature of furnac« 
gases, of melting and annealing furnaces, hardening furnaces, for 
simultaneously taking the temperature of a furnace and the melt 
ing pot within it, etc. In all of these instruments the recorder 
can be located where most convenient, arid at any desirable dis 
tance from the heat being measured 


CATALOGUE BUREAU 


Tue Meta Inpustry has established a Catalogue Bureau by 
which it will prepare and do all the work necessary for the 
making of catalogues, pamphlets, circulars and other printed 
matter. Estimates will be furnished for writing the descrip- 
tion, making engravings, printing, binding, in fact for the en- 
tire job from the beginning to the end or any part of it. Let 
us know your nceds and we wil] tell you just exactly what we 
can do and what it will cost you. A catalogue should be a 
trade getter—that is the kind we produce. Write to the CATA- 
LOGUE BUREAU of Tre Metat Inpustry, 61 Beekman 
street, New York 


| 
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ANALYZING AND TESTING BUREAU 

Tue Mertat Inpustry is independent of all laboratories, but 
we offer our services in directing our readers where they can 
get metals, materials and supplies analyzed and tested to the 
best advantage. We have an intimate knowledge of the best 
laboratories in the country and know the specialties of the 
different ones. Cost for analysis or test furnished on receipt of 
sample. 


OFFICE HEADQUARTERS 


When visiting New York, the out-of-town friends of Tue 
MeraL Industry are invited to make our. office their head- 
quarters, where a writing desk and telephone service will be at 
their disposal. Every one interested in the non-ferrous metals 
and alloys is invited to call. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


Subscribers intending to purchase metals, machinery and sup- 
plies and desiring the names of the various manufacturers and 
sellers of these products can obtain the desired information by 
writing to Taz Merat Inpustry. Our information Bureau is 
for the purpose of answering questions of al] kinds. Send for 
circular. 


METAL MARKET REVIEW 


New York, September 5, 1907. 

COPPER.—Standard copper in London, on active trading, 
declined £10 per ton during the month of August. Wall street 
and the general sentimental scare was principally responsible 
for this slump, and the decline is probably beneficial. It is 
to be noted that standard copper has declined about £36 from 
the highest point reached this year and is to-day below the New 
York parity. 

In the New York market the most interesting feature has 
been the drop of 4 cents per pound by the larger producers 
in the price of Electrolytic. The leading selling agents and 
producers have notified the trade that they will accept orders 
for September and October delivery at 18 cents per pound 
for Electrolytic copper. It hardly seems possible that this 
cut was made until the larger buyers were ready to contract 
for some of their requirements at this figure, and we expect 
to hear that considerable business has been put through. The 
actual price of the metal is not of paramount importance with 
the larger consumers. What they desire most is a stable 
market price, and until consumers are assured of a steady 
market, or are in some way protected against any decline, they 
will not buy much beyond their immediate requirements. 
The exports of copper for the month are 13,208 tons, making 
total exports so far this year about 112,000 tons, against 142,- 
000 tons last year, and 170,000 tons in 1905. The market at the 
close is more or less nominal. There are still some small lots 
offering from second hands, and until these are withdrawn 
or closed out the market will continue unsettled. We quote 
prime Lake 18.25 to 18.50, Electrolytic 17.50 to 1800 and cast- 
ing brands 17.00 to 17% cents. 

PIG TIN.—London prices for this metal declined about 
£15 per ton during the month of August, or over £30 from 
the highest point this year. From recent mail advices the 
East has been selling freely, and the London ,speculative 
crowd could not absorb the supplies and hold the price. It 
is not possible to trace any logical plan or basis of specula- 
tion in London for this metal, except that when America 
goes there to buy, as she will have to for some time to come, 
prices go up, and when America stops buying prices come 
down. The figures at the close of the month are decidedly 
bullish. We have a total visible supply of 11,865 tons, against 
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a total of 13,025 tons, and yet the price to-day is around 36.70, 
while a month ago the price was around 40 cents. 

In the New York market the situation is carefully watched 
by the London operators, and whenever it is possible to get 
up a little squeeze in spot tin against the interests of Ameri- 
can consumers operators are always ready to take advantage 
of the point. Consumption for the month is surprisingly 
good (3,200 tons), considering the pessimistic talk that seems 
to be the fashion nowadays. The market to-day is inclined 
to be firmer on account of the statistical position and the need 
of tin for American consumption during the next 30 to 60 
days. We quote to-day 5-10 ton lots 37.25 to 37.00, accord- 
ing to time of delivery; smaller lots 10 to 15 points higher. 

LEAD.—The London market has ruled very steady, and 
prices have fluctuated very slightly, closing at £19, against 
£i9 7s. 6d. at the opening of August. 

The New York market has ruled dull and easier, with ap- 
parently more lead around than consumers needed, and prices 
have been below the trust quotations. At the close carload 
lots New York delivery are offered at 5.15; smaller lots 15 to 
20 points higher. Later the Trust reduced prices % cent per 
pound on September 6th from 5.25 New York to 4.75 for 50 ton 
lots. 

SPELTER.—The London market has declined about £1 
per ton during the month. This price is still considerably 
below our parity, so that export business is not profitable. 

The New York market has steadily declined on lower prices 
from the West, and a more or less fictitious market generally. 
Prices in St. Louis have declined nearly % cent per pound 
during the month, and there is talk now of the producers 
closing down wwntil a better demand springs up. We quote a 
St. Louis market to-day weak at 5.35, and New York delivery 
about 5% cents. 

ANTIMONY.—Prices in London continue to sag around 
the lower quotations lately ruling. MHallett’s is quoted this. 
week at £37, and other brands at £35. 

The New York market is weak and more or less demoral- 
ized. Prices are low and can’t possibly go more than 8 or 
10 cents lower, and yet no one is willing to buy antimony 
to-day when the price is below the general average of the 
metal and about 16 cents below the price ruling some six 
months ago. We quote to-day Cookson’s 10.00 to 10.50, Hal- 
lett’s around 9 cents and other grades 8% to 8% cents. 

ALUMINUM.—No change in market or prices. Forty- 
seven to 50 cents is the nominal quotation. 

SILVER.—The London market has ruled fairly steady 
around 31d. to 32d., and New York has followed the lead, 
closing at 68% New York and 31%4d. London. 

SHEET METALS.—Prices in sheet copper and brass 
tubing, rods, etc., have all been reduced. Sheet copper is 
quoted now at 24 cents base, against 28 cents last month. 
Brass tubing is reduced. High brass sheet wire and rods 
3% cents per pound. Low brass sheet wire and rods 37% 
cents per pound. Brazed brass tube 3% cents per pound. 
Bronze sheet wire, rods and brazed tube 4% cents per pound, 
and tobin bronze rods 3 cents per pound. 

The sale of old brass tubing in Philadelphia late last month 
went to the Park Iron Yard at 11.27 cents per pound. 

OLD METALS —The old metal market has been decidedly 
more active and a better feeling generally has prevailed in 
the trade. Consumers have had to come into the market and 
place orders for quick delivery. There has not been enough 
business to advance prices, but stocks have been moving 
and dealers are more inclined to take hold in view of a 
better demand for the coming fall. 


DAILY METAL PRICES 


We have made arrangements with the New York Metal Ex- 
change by which we can furnish our readers with the Official 
Daily Metal Market Reports of the Exchange and a year’s sub- 
scription to THe Merat Inpusrry for the sum of $10. The 
price of the Report alone is $10. Sample copies furnished fo 
the asking. 


See Advertising Page 23 following for Trade Wants 
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Metal Prices, September 9, 1907 


METALS. Price per lb. 
Copper, Pic, BAR AND INGoT AND OLD CopPeR. 


Duty Free. Manufactured 2c. per lb. 
Electrolytic, car load lots............... 17.75 
Tin—Duty Free. 
Straits of Malacca, car load lots......... 37.00 
Leap—Duty Pigs, Bars and Old 2%c. per Ib.; 
pipe and sheets 2c. per lb. 
Pig lead, car load lots.................. 4.75 
SpeLTER—Duty 1c. per Ib. 
ALUMINUM—Duty Crude, 8c. per Ib. Plates, 
sheets, bars and rods 13c. per Ib. 
50.00 
100 Ib. lots...... 49.00 
AnTIMONY—Duty 4c. per Ib. 
Cookson’s, cask lots, nominal........... 10.00 
Nicket—Duty 6c. per Ib. 
Shot, Plaquettes, Ingots, Blocks, accord- 
45 to .60 
MAGNEsIUM—Duty Free .............. $1.50 
BismuTH—Duty Free ..............-. 1.80 
CapMiumM—Duty Free 1.55to 1.60 
Price per oz. 
$20.67 
68% 
PLATINUM—Duty 30.00 
QuicKsILver—Duty 7c. per lb. Price per flask 41.00 
OLD METALS. Price per lb. 
15.00 15.50 
13.00 13.50 
Heavy Mach. Comp............... 13.25 13.75 
No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings....... 10.00 10.50 
Scrap Aluminum, sheet, pure........ 25.00 27.00 
Scrap Aluminum, cast, alloyed....... 19,00 25.00 
Scrap Aluminum, turnings.......... 8.00 11.00 
Price per Ib. 
Si1Licon Copper, according to quantity..... 32 to 36 
SE 22 to 24 
15 to 17 
Zinc—Duty, sheet, 2c. per Ib. Price per Ib. 
8.25 
9.00 
PuospHorus—Duty 18c. per Ib. 
According to quantity.............. 35 to 45 
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PRICES OF COPPER. 
| 960n. | | S20. | | iGoz. ldos. 
& over to to to to | and 
| Ib. ayy 820s. 240s. 150s. 
| sheet |50 to 75/25 to 50 18% to|/ 12% to 11 to 
SIZES OF SHEETS. 30x60 | Ib. 25 Ib. lisse Ib. 12% Ib. 
and | sheet sheet sheet | sheet sheet 
| heavier! 30x60 


80x60 | 30x60 | 30x60 | 80x60 
CENTS PER POUND. 


24 | 24 | 24 25 
than 72 ins.) 
than 30 tne, Not longer than 96) 24 | 24 24 | 24 | 24 | 25 
Longer than 24 | 24 24 | 24 24 26 
+ - 
Not longer than 72) 24 | 24 24 | 24 | 24 26 
Wider than|Not longer than 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 26 
than 86 tna. Wot longer than 126 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 27 
Longer than120ins.| 24 | 24 | 94 | 25 | 26 
| | 25 | 26) 
24 | 24) 24 | 25 | 26 28 


Ponger than120ins.| 24 24 25 27 30 
Not longer than 24 | 24 | 241 25 | 27 | 30 
wis. m4 an 96; 24 24 24 26 28 33 
not wider ger than 96 ins. 
than 60 ins Not anger than 130 24 | 24 95 27 30 
Longer enn 20408, 25 25 26 | 28 | 32 
Not ee Gan es 24 24 25 27 | 39 | 
not wider Not longer than 120, 24 24 | 26 | 29 | 34 | 
than 72ins.| ins. | 
ger than 120ins. 25 25 27 32 
i longer than 96 25 25 27 30 
72 ins. but than 96 ins. | 
nger than scam 27 27 | 29 33 | 
Wider than | 
108 ins. | 
Longer than 29 29 32 


Rolled Round Copper, % inch diameter or ove , 24 ce er pe ‘ Jol 
reles, Segments and Pattern Sheets three (3) cents 4 ance 
over prices of Sheet Copper required to cut them _ ere 
All Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square foot and heavier, 
one (1) cent per pound over the foregoing prices. 
4if Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 ounces per square foot, 
two pound over the foregoing prices. 
Annealed Copper, Sheets and Circles, take the same prise 
as Cold or Hard Rolled Copper of corresponding dimensions and thickness, 
All Polished Copper, 20 inches wide and under, ome (1) cent per pound 
advance over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 
All Polished Copper, over 20 inches wide, two (2) cents per pound advaace 
over the price for Cold Rolled Oopper. 
pound more than Polished Copper. 
suitable for polishing, same prices and extras 


ger than 72 ins. 
Wider than |Not longer than 96) 24 | 24 24 25 27 29 \ 
36 ins. but ins. 
Wiss. 24 | 24 | 24 | 26 
site oo 120 | 24 26 28 32 
as Oopper. 
Tinning Sheets, en one side, 8%c. per square foot. ‘ 
For tinning both sides, double the abeve price. é 
For tinning the edge ef sheets, ane or beth sides, price shall be the 
@ame as for timming all of ome side of the specified sheet. ‘ 
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Metal Prices, September 9, 1907 


Net Cash Prices. 
COPPER BOTTOMS, PITS AND FLATS. 


14 of. to square foot, and heavier, eve ved 28e. 
13 os. and up te 14 os. to square per ID... 29 


Circles less than 8 in. dia., 2c. per Ib. additional. 
Circles over 13 in. dia. are not classed as Copper Bottoms. 
_ Polished Copper Bottoms and Flats, ic. per lb. extra. 
PRICES ON BRASS MATERIAL. | 
In Effect August 29th, 1907, and Until Further Notice. 
To customers who purchase less than 5,000 Ibs. per month and over 5,000 
lbs. per year. 


Net base per lb.———— 
High Brass. Low Brass. Bronze. 

Wire smaller than \” to No. 8, inelusive.. 18% 21% 

Wire smaller than No. 8 to No. 10, inclusive 19 21% 

Rods and larger to 1%” diameter....... 18 20% 

Rods %” to 1” dlameter, both inclusive.... 17% LON 

Brazed bronze and copper tubing.......... ee — 

Open seam brass tubing................... 22% —— 

Open seam bronze tubing ................ -— 

Brass angle and channel.................. 

Bronze angle and channel................. -— 


15 per cent discount from all extras except for quality. 
NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 


Sheet—Spring, drawing and spinning brass................ 1\ec. Ib. net extra. 
Extra quality spring, drawing and spinning........ 2%c. ** 
Wire—Spring and brazing brass 


To customers who purchase less = 5,000 Ibs. per year, 


~——Net base per 
High Brass. Low Brass. Bronze. 
Wire and 18% 21% 24 
Wire smaller than to No. 8, inclusive. 19% .223 .24% 
Wire smaller than No, 8 to No. 10, inclusive 20 22% 2514 
Rods 4” and larger to 4” diameter........ 19 .21% -25% 
Rods \%” to 1” diame ter, both iInclusive.... -18% -21% 25 
Brazed bronze and copper tubing.......... —— 
Open seam brass 23% 
Open seam bronze tubing.................. — - 26% 
Brass angle and channel................6. -25% 
Bronze angle and — ~— -20%4 


* 5 per cont discount from all extras except for quality. 
NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 


Sheet—Spring, drawing and spinning brass............... 2\e. Ib. net extra. 
Extra quality, spring, drawing and spinning... 
Wire—Spring and brazing brass wire... ** 
Extra quality spring and brazing................. 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING. 
From 14 to 3% inv O. D. Nos. 4 to 15 Stubs Gauge, 22¢. per Ib. 
Seamless Copper Tubing, 26c. 


For other sizes see Manufacturers’ List. 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING Iron Pipe Sizes. 
Irom Pipe Size. % % % % 1 1% 1% 2 2% 8 8%'4 4% 5 6 


per Ib. 


Price per Ib. 30 20°24 23 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 23 2 26 28 29 
PRICE LIST OF IRON LINED TUBING—NOT POLISHED. 
Per 100 Feet. 

9.00 
24.00 
1% imeb ........ 85.00 
60.00 

Discount 35 per cent. 
van GERMAN SILVER TUBING. 
4 per cent. to No B. & S. Gauge, ose 


19, 
German Silver Tubing thinner than No. 19 B. & 8. Gauge add same 
advances as for Brazed Brase Tube. 
For cutting to special lengths add same advances as for Brazed Brass 
Tube. Discount 20 per cent. 


Prices on Sheet Block Tin and Britannia Metal. 

Not over 18 in. in width, not thinner than 23 B. 8. 

ot over D. width, not thinner than 22 B. 8. 
price of pig tin. 


Price of Sheet Silver— 


Rolled sterling silver .925 fine is sold according to gauge quantit 
y and 

market conditions. No fixed quotations can be given as prices range 
2e. below to 6c. above the price of bullion. 
Rolled silver anodes .999 fine are quoted at 2c. above the price of bullion. 


Gauge, 4c. above 
Gauge, Se. above 


"PRICE LIST FOR SHEET ALUMINUM—B. & S. Gauge. 
Polish- 


Wider than and .. *3in. Gin. 14in. 16in. 18in. 20in. 


g 


including ++ 12in. 14in. 16in. 18in. 20in. 24in. 30in. 86in.40in. to Finish 

is colle. Length. ing ene 
> = and heavier.. 47 47 49 49 49 #49 52 52 52 1 2 
x 7 47 49 4 4 4 52 52 «52 1 2 
47 47 4 49 #49 «52 «52 2 
47 47 49 #49 #49 «49 2 
47 47 49 #49 #49 «449 «52 1 8 
47 47 49 #49 #49 «449 1 
47 47 49 49 #49 #49 «#52 1 
47 49 #49 «#49 OST 1 4 
47 Sl Sl S51 58 5ST 2 5 
47 Si Sl Sl 53 53 56 OO 64 2 5 
47 Si Sl 58 53 62 65 
= 47 Sl 55 55 55S CBT 2 
49 52 55 58 58 59 64 68 7% #2 8 
49 ST Gl Gl «62 
49 53 68 61 62 62 7 80 23 Il 
61 68 6 «8 «+74 8 2 
= 51 55 68 6 6 7 82 8 90 2 15 
56 60 68 71 7 87 80 3 #17 
58 62 70 74 #82 90 OF 108 108 8 18 
= 60 6 73 78 86 97 104 1138 128 3 am 
68 7 88 91 104 116 1233 13 8 
TS 88 O8 108 118 128 188 .. .. 
of 88 1086 118 128 188 148 .. 
«+» 117 121 142 157 172 187 ee 
137 152 167 182 197 217 ee 


40 
*Polisbed or "scratch brushed 2 sides, double above prices. 


Advance is asked over list prices owing to scarcity of materia). 

In flat rolled sheets the above prices refer to lengths between 2 and 8 
feet. Prices furnished by the manufacturers for wider and narrower sheet. All 
columns except the first refer to fiat rolled sheet. Prices are for 50 Ibe. o 
more at one time. Less quantities 5c. Ib. extra. Charges made for boxing. 


PRICES LIST OF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM TUBING—STUBS’ GAUGE. 


4 to ll.... oe 96 86 83 17 67 61 61 61 

co LB 96 86 83 67 61 61 61 

1.08 96 86 83 77 67 

1.08 96 86 83 7 oT 

1.12 96 89 86 80 70 67 C14 eo 

1.15 9 93 89 8&3 70 70 70 70 

1.18 - 1.02 96 93 86 73 73 78 ™ 

1.24 861.05 99 98 86 77 17 TT 80 

1.28 1.08 1.02 we 83 83 80 80 88 

181 1.15 1.08 1.05 99 89 86 86 88 

1.87 1.21 115 1.12 1.05 99 9s 93 96 

BOB 3250 1.82 1896 123 2118 21.38 166 138 1.18 

BAB 157 21.83 1.33 1313 13 oe 
TB. - 265 1.60 1.47 187 134 128 = 1.34 os se 

Prices are for lots of 59 Ibs. Boxing extra. Smaller, larger and inter- 


mediate sizes furnished by manufacturers. 


PRICE LIST FOR ALUMINUM ROD AND WIRE—B. & 8. GAUGE. 
~ Diameter «000 to No.__No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
B. &S. G’ge No.10. 11. 12. 18. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 21. @. 
Price, ver lb.... 48 48% 48% 44 44% 45 45% 46 47 48 49 52 OT 
200 Ibs. to 80,000 Ibs., 8 cents off list; 80,000 Ibs. and over, 4 cents off list. 


PRICE LIST FOR GERMAN SILVER IN SHEETS AND ROLLS. 


Per Price Per os 
cent. per lb. cent. per 
GO.BB 16. GOSS 


UB. 55 


These prices are for sheets and rolls over 2 inches in width, to and in- 
cluding 8 inches in width and to No. 20, inclusive, American or Brown & 
Sharpe’s Gauge. Prices are for 100 Ibs, or more of one size and gauge in one 


order. Discount 40 per cent. 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14” x 48”).........-455 18¢. Ib. net base. 
Rectangular Sheets other than 


Above are for 100 Ibs. or more in one order. 
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STILES” POWER SPRUE CUTTER 


These machines are espe- 
cially designed to meet 
the requirements of Brass 
Founders and Manufactu- 
rers of other soft metal 
castings. They are built 
for hard service and will 
handle the heaviest class of 
work. When desired they 
can be fitted for direct 
motor drive. 


Write us for further 
information. 


Remember, we make presses for every sheet metal need 
Question us. 


E. W. BLISS CO., 


23 ADAMS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Agents for Chicago and vicinity, Stiles-Morse Co., 138 Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago, Ill. European Orrice—100 Blvd. Victor Hugo, 
St. Ouen (Paris), France. 


THE ATLAS 


Power, Foot and 
Drop Presses, Spin- 
ning, Edging, and 
Turning Lathes, 
Clock or Manufac- 


Automatic Drop Lifter 


Can be readily applied to any drop, and while 
it increases your output, decreases your pay roll. 


We manufacture DROP PRESSES for all 
purposes and are Specialists in that line. 


THE PECK DROP PRESS WORKS 
MINER & PECK MFG. CO., Proprietors 
425 Chapel St. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


turing Drills. 

Slitters, Flatten- 
ing and Straighten- 
ing Rolls. Tube, 
Rod and Wire Draw 
Benches. 

Special Machines 
Built on Contract 
to your Drawings. 


THE ATLAS MACHINE CO. 


31 CANAL STREET WATERBURY, CONK., 


Brass Finishers’ and Metal Workers’ 
Second-Hand Machinery 


A-1 Condition for immediate delivery. 
16xs5’ Plain hd. Universal Fox turret lathe. 


16x5’ Hollow sp. swivel setover Fox turret. 
14x5' Dovetail setover lathe. 
14x5’ Speed lathe, two motions, to sp. 


13x4’ American Speed lathe. 
13x5’ Fox bk. gd. lathe. 
17” bk. gd. No. 2 American cabinet turret. 
11x3’ Square arbor speed lathe. 
12x5" Dovetail 2 motion speed lathe. 
15x6’ bk. gd. s.o. Lodge & Barker lathe. 
12x3’ Turret, 6-1” holes. 
18x6’ Pl. hd. Hendy with 2-jaw chuck. 
16x6’ American bk. gr. Fox turret, 6-4” holes. 
18” American No. 1 Fox turret. 
15xs’ Buckeye fr. gr. hd. turret lathe. 
14x3’ 10” Jones & t pl. hd. turret. 
13x5’ Blount speed lathe. 
15x5’ Speed lathe. 
Screw slotter Garvin. 
cutter, No. 207, Bliss, throat. 
urning machine, Peck-Stow 
Columbia Wiring machine. 
No. 6 American soft metal furnace. 
Forming machine, dbl. bk. gr. slip. 
Dreis & Krump ©. K. steel power brake. 
Crimper, No. 1, Bliss, dbl. head power. 
2-%" Cutting-off ‘machine. 
Cast iron hollow mandrel stake. 
Automatic wire-straightening and cutting-off machine. 
+ Adt. wire-straightening and cutting-off machine. 
alve reseater, No. 6, Morse & Dexter, 4 to 6”. 
Brass melting furnace, 23x34”. 
Metal saw table. 
42” Niagara hand bench Universal folder and brake. 
No. 4 Fox multiple tube cutter. 
Stamping press, No. 5, Stiles, 1-%” stroke, throat 10”. 
Embossing press, No. 90 B. Toledo dbl. crank. 
Hand power plain roller press “Kelton,” for steel and copper-plate 
printing. 
Screw press, heavy bench. 
The above is only a partial list of our stock. Write for price 
on anything you may require in the machinery line, cither new or 
secon hand. 


Cc. C. WORMER MACHINERY CO. 


105 Woodbridge St., West, DETROIT, MICH. 


: 
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Hydraulic Forging Presses 


We have just issued a catalogue of 130 pages describing and illustrating over 100 different 
hydraulic presses and tools whose main purpose is the making and breaking of force fits in the assem- 
bling or separating of machinery and similar work. 


Write for Special Forcing Catalogue. 


THE WATSON STILLMAN CO. 


26 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORH CITY 


FOR BRASS AND COPPER, GERMAN SILVER, ETC. 
MACHINERY 


Alligator Shears, Slitters, Gang and Single, 
Bull Blocks, Shear Presses, 
Cabbaging Machines, Scraping Machines, 
Cut-Off Saws, Sprue Cutters, 

Draw Benches, Swaging Machines, 
Drying Out Machines, Tube Pointers, 

Drop Presses and Hammers, Trimming Presses 

Metal Straighteners, Wire Fiattening Mills, 
Power Presses, Winders and Colilers, 
Rolling Mills, Wire Mill Machinery. 


Built by The Waterbury Farrel Foundry @ Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn., U.S.A. 


me TORRINGTON MANUFACTURING (0. ROLLS 


FOR 
TORRINGTON, CONN. Steel, Iron, Brass, Copper and Rubber Works 


Finishing Machinery for Brass| | - 2: 
and Copper Mills to Order 
AiR “FUawace (Castincs. 
Acid Cleaning, Steam and Saw-| Multiple Plunger, Cut and Carry al 
Power Presses, le and Double | 
pe® yy in a variety of Styles and Sizes. 
Seating and | woot | PHILADELPHIA ROLL & MACHINE COMPANY 
Overhauling Meskinery. | Metal Saws and Power Sheara 23d Street and Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPEGAL MACHINERY AND TOOLS OF ANY DESCRIPTION 27 Franklin Street Long Distancé and Local Phone 
ass. 


SIPPEL PATENT | |LEIMAN’S NEW SAND BLAST 
SAND BLAST 


ECONOMICAL. 
PATENTED SEPT, 16, 1902. 


FEATURES — Let us 
tell you about them. 
RESULT S—Let us show you 
For cleanliness, perfect work and samples of work done. 
rapidity of action it is without an 
equal. A trial will cost sate. IMPROVED HIGH 
References m lead ewelers 
and Brass Finishers will be furnished PRESSURE BLOWER 
upon request. 
Correspondence solicited, and all in- 
formation cheerfully furnished. For 
full particulars and price address 


THEO. A. SIPPEL 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 
205 McWhorter Street, Newark, N. J. 


L LEIMAN BROS. 
Silversmiths’ ost - 
he WORK BENCHES PATENTED. 
130-141-143 Centre St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PATENTED. 66-68-70 Bonykamper Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 
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Electric Cleaning Compound 


aided by the electric current ——— 


Cleans metal surfaces—preparatory to plating— 
quickly, effectively, and without any tarnishing 
or injurious effects on the polished metal. 


SOLD ON APPROVAL — 


In barrel quantities — about 225 lbs — at 3c per lb. 
Five barrel quantities — about 1250 lbs — at $2.85 per cwt. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE SHEET 


THE IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO,, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Cleaning Materials for Electro-Platers 1838 Central Ave., S. E., CLEVELAND, O. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


SOMETHING NEW FOR THE BUFFING, POLISHING AND GRINDING ROOM 


V. & L. Patent Separator, 
Hood and Metal Saving Device 


HUNDREDS OF THEM IN USE 
WHY NOT BE UP-TO-DATE? 


aa 4 Save Money 


The hood 
and metal sav- 
ing device for 
polishing or 
grinding wheels 
can be attached 
easily to ma- 


This Separator is constructed to separate the line 
and dust from the air. Also can be placed next to 
the fan and collects material in bottom. 

chine and saves 


VENDERBUSH & LOOMAN rom to 


patent separator LARNED ST., WEST, DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A, Pout toot wamout Ser day. 


er day. 
Saving Device P y 


Operation of BAIRD TILTING 
TUMBLERS is VISIBLE, not 
BLIND 


Two size machines, No. 1 and No. 2, 
will take Barrels of all kinds up to 


BAIRD TUMBLERS 
are quick and casy tooperate, § 
bullt STRONG to withstand rough 
usage and will run in cither pos- 
ition shown in cuts or at any in- 
86 in. diameter. termediate elevation. 


New Catalogue ‘‘O” tells all. WRITE NOW 


THE BAIRD MACHINE CO., Conn., U. S. A. Position 


For Index of Advertisements See Pages 32-33 


=) 
| 
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WESTON 
ELECTROLYTIC 
VOLTMETER 


The accompanying cut illustrates a new model Weston Volt- 
meter expressly designed to meet the requirements of Blectro- 
platers, o's pers and others engaged in the art of Electro- 
metallurgy. 8 accurate and thoroughly reliable. It is built 
in a acnghiy substantial manner; the workmanship is high 
grade. It is provided with a 15 point switch so that the differ- 
ence of potential can be determined at any one of 15 tanks or 
all of them successively. 


it Is Lew Priced and Good. 


Special Bulletin describing the instrument and 
diving prices can be obtained upon application. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
Waverly Park, NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 


Acid- 
Proof 
Brick 


FOR TWELVE YEARS 


we have been manufacturing a high-grade Acid- 
Proof Vitrified Non-Absorbent Brick suitable for 
Acid Tanks, Plating Room flooring, etc., etc. 

These brick immersed in a 50% Sulphuric Acid 
solution for several months show no signs of 
deterioration. 

We also have the same material pulverized to 
mix with Portland Cement in place of Sand in 
laying the Brick. 

INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


NEW YORK BRICK @ PAVING CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


DYNAMOS 


For Electro- 
Plating, Galvan- 
izing and all 
other low volt- 
age work, 


50-8000 Am- 
peres, 3-30 Volts. 


Shunt, compound 
and separately ex- 
ited. 


c 
Catalog on request 


CHAS. J. BOGUE 


ELECTRIC CO. 
213 Centre Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


‘Phone, 2111 Spring 


Cable Address *“*MACHELECT"’ 


Brass, Copper and Steel Wire Brushes 
An assortment of Machine and Circu- 
lar Brushes. — 
Chandelier Manufacturers’, Silver and § 
Nickelplater’s Brushes, etc. > 
Repairs Promptly Attended to. 


HERMANN BLUMENTHAL 
Manufacturer 


184 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


E. REED BURNS 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Brass and Nickel Platers’ 
Supplies 


40 and 42 WITHERS STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. ; 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
WESTERN AGENCY 20 No. Desplaines Street, CHICAGO 


ETCHING OF METALS 


I have had 37 YEARS of practical experience in 
knives, razors, scissors, hammers, axes, revolvers, 
dials, sign plates, door plates. 
For a liberal 
t u 


make a alty of etchi plates in st copper, 
brass and sinc for t la aetna and embossing. Also silver- 
ware, including such articles as mirror, brush and comb 
backs, book and album covers, trays, souvenir spoons and 
similar articles. 


MAX SCHWEIZER 


113 Kossuth Street P. 0. Box 943 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U. S. A. 
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The ‘*‘Nikolas’”’ Lacquers 


Are the only ones that have always 
been of a good uniform quality. We 
SAVE you trade, worry and money 


Se. J. NI KOLAS & CO. 
400 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. New York Office, 85 Centre St. 


DEPOTS Hardware Agency Co. J. D. French Co. J. O. Wilson & Co. 
Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. London, Eng. 


When Through Experimenting Use 


LACQUERS NEW ERA LACQUERS 


NEW ERA LUSTRE CO. 
LACQUER MAKERS 
NEW HAVEN CONN, 


For all metals, in all colors 
For all branches of the Metal Industry 


% 


© 


Dipping Lacquers that dip 
Flow well, dry hard and quickly 


Brush Lacquers that brush 
Unsurpassed in body, color and lustre A HANDFUL OF PIG’S HAIR TIED TO A STICK 
* Fo, to apply your Paint, Japan, Enamel, Lacquer, Bronze, 

Lamp Lacquers that sparkle in roy 

& 

& 


ARE YOU PROGRESSIVE? 


Etc., to your work ? 
Brilliant Colors and frostings THE OTHER FELLOW 
Dead Black Lacquers in dull 


uses our SPRAYERS or AIR BRUSHES, and does better 
Velvety, lustreless, Bauer Barfi effect 


work in half the time. Other trades have progressed, 
Every variety of Lacquer used 


why stick to the brush of the stone age? BETTER 
WORK AT LESS COST, IF YOU DO IT OUR WAY. 
By the trade and approved by experience 


EUREKA PNEUMATIC SPRAY CO. 


92 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 
Special Lacquers made to fit we 

Your special requirements & 

Write us for prices of 


L. BARRETT & CO. 


& 

Maaufacturers, Importers and Merchants 


Polishers and Platers Supplies 


HARDWARE AGENCY COMPANY 
224 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


219 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


& 
& 


SOLID LEATHER WALRINE WHEELS 
Ad, Writing Department of THE METAL and BRUSHES for 
INDUSTRY prepares advertising copy without PLATTERS and POLISHERS 
charge. If it is a task for you to write your 1 WALRINE "WHEEL COMPANY 
advertisement, write to THE METAL INDUSTRY, 47 Hamilton Street, (= Newark, N. J. 


AMES SWORD COMPANY Easton Polishing Supply Co. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. EASTON, PA. 


Manat Manafacturers 
TURKISH EMERY POLISHING WHEELS 
EWDLESS SEWED POLISHING BELTS | | EMERy paste CANVAS WHEELS 
' Correspondence Solicited Discounts Quoted Secure our prices before ordering 
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THE ROTOPLATER 


Patented in U. S. and Canada, April, 1906. 


Plating and Finish- 
ing at One Operation 
in Nickel, Copper, 
Zinc, Brass or 
Bronze. 


All sorts of small work, such as 
nuts, bolts, screws, etc., can be 
economically and quickly Plated 
and Finished at one operation, 
labor of stringing also being 
done away with. The apparatus 
is fitted with a Crank and Gear 
by which the cylinder can be 
raised out of the solution to re- 
ceive or discharge work. We 
make for this apparatus special 
curved anodes so that the anode 
surface is at all points equidis- 
tant from the work. 


Patented in U. S. and Canada, April, 1906. 


We should be pleased to receive small sample lots of work to be plated without charge to demonstrate 
the practicability of the apparatus, or it can be seen in practical operation at our works. 


For further particulars and prices apply to the Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
ZUCKER & LEVETT & LOEB CO., New York City, U. S. A. 


Electro-galvanizing Outfits Without Royalty on Solution. Low Voltage Generators; and Direct Connected Generator 
Sets, 50 to 10,000 Amperes Capacity. Complete Plants Installed and All Supplies for Electro Plating and Polishing. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN WRITING 


BASKET ANODES 


The object of these Anodes is to be 


able to use the metal in its cheap- 
est form, and to have no waste. 


With our Basket Anode 
either Grain Nickel or Scrap 
may be used. 


These Anodes are practically [7 
indestructible and the first Bie 
cost is very reasonable. Aan 


We are always glad to give 
any further particulars that Ui 
may be desired. Back o 


American Nikeloit @ Mfg. Co. 


PERU, ILLINOIS 


Electro-Plating Tanks 


A SPECIALTY 
Write for Prices 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. Neponset, Baston, Mass. 


PLATING DYNAMOTORS 


Secondary or Primary or 
1907 Model Plating End Power End 
A Platin 


Dynamo and Power Motor 
combines in one, self-operated by any 
Direct Current Light or Power Circuit. 
(No motor, belts or pulleys required), 
Fully warranted. For Gold, Silver, 
Nickel and Copper Plating, etc. 

Wound to run on 110, 220 or 500-volt 
circuits. Will deliver to the tank a 
4 to 10 volt current for plating exactly 
like the regular Plating Dynamos. 

Cost to run, 1 to 5 cents pe day, 
according to size. Price $39 te $96. — 
Write for particulars. 
Patented in U. S. and Foreign Countries. 


We Solicit a Visit to Our Salesrooms. 


THE W. GREEN ELECTRIC COMPANY, new York, U's'a. 


Mfrs. of Electric Lathe Motors, Plating Dynamos and Plating Dynamotors 
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Mechanical Electro-Plating Apparatus 


PATENTED JUNE 2a, 1897, FEBRUARY 24, 1903, OCTOBER 
11, 1904 OTHER PATENTS PENDING. 


The most efficient plating apparatus in the 


market. Over 400 in use by the trade. 


We will furnish sample lots of work withou 
charge. 


This apparatus is a proved money saver where emall work is 
to be plated. Can be used in Nickel, Copper, Brase, Zine and 
Silver Solutions. 

No Stringing. No Wire Used. 

No Metal Plating Trays or Baskets. 

No Unstringing. No Loss of Metal. 

Capacity: 50 lbs. to soo lbs., according to size. 

Basket can be removed at will—without interfering with drive. 
In larger sizes basket is raised and lowered automatically. 

Useful for plating. 

Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws, Buckles, Ferrules, Typewriter and 
Sewing Machine Parts, Lamp Fixtures, Saddlery and Trunk 
Hardware, Carriage Trimmings, Screw Tops, Shells, Stove Fit- 
tings, Locks, Keys and small work. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


THE HANSON & VAN WINKLE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Dynamos from 50 to 5,000 Ampere Capacity, and all Supplies for Electro-deposition 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
219-221 Market St., Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES 
30-32 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


lf We Asked $10 a Year 
Some Would Gladly Pay It 


THE 


SILENT PARTNER 


The Globe Machine & Stamping Co. issue—each 
month—a magazine of cleverness. Printer’s Ink says 
“It’s the best ever,” and everyone who reads it is fas- 
cinated by its originality. Not merely trade news, but 
choice stuff well served up. A sample copy free if you 
write on your business letterhead. Address 


THE GLOBE MACHINE 
& STAMPING C0. 


976 HAMILTON ST. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


Prpduces highes: 


Nicke| Copper. Brass, Alur 


ae Mess} WORKS FAST AND COOL. 
| DOES NOT CLOG THE BUFF. 


easily teinoved PACKED IN PATENTED SOLDERED TIN GANS 


THAT ARE EASY 10 OPEN. 
United States Chemical Co Made in Nos. | and 2 for stove work 
CLEVELAND, 0, and plated steel and iron. 


No. 3 for brass epee and plated 


or solid softer metals. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


Nos. 3621 & 3623 Lakeside Ave., N. E. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


ot Boling Gomposlions ond Supls 


| 
k up the, wire. f 
>, 


THE METAL INDUSTRY—MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


the Shipping Room Busy? 


A Power Sprue Cutter Will Hustle Work Through 


This machine will cut with ease a sprue % inch square or 
the equivalent. 

It is easily operated. Simply hold the foot treadle down till 
the work is finished. 

The large throat gives ample room for conveniently handling 
brass castings. 

The distance from the front of the cutters back to the frame 
is 12 inches, and it is 10% inches from the top of the lower cutter 
holder to the bottom of the guides. 

Floor space required only 34 x 30 inches. 

Write for further particulars. 


The Waterbury Farrel 
Foundry @ Machine Co. 


Waterbury, Conn., U. 8S. A. 


Main Office and Works : Western Office 
WATERBURY, CONN. 1012 Williamson Bidg., CLEVELAND, O. 


Power Sprue Cutter (2058) 


Reduce Your Factory Expense 


One of the expenses of the plating room is the cost of Spanish Felt Wheels. You may renew the 
life of these wheels after they have become hard from long service with the use of STEVENS’ POLISH- 
ERS’ FRIEND. 

It is put up in paste form in paper cartons. It costs less than tallow, besides this composition has 
cutting qualities as well as producing the softening effect upon the wheel. 

Notice the name “Stevens” on each package. 


WHITE COLUMBIA COLORING 


Prepared and shipped in cakes that just fit the hand. Its use gives a fine finish to nickel plated work 
and fine brass castings where a higher color is required. It is especially invaluable for use on castings 
having embossed parts or deep backgrounds. The particles left in the interstices are easily washed out. 
It is sometimes called “White Rouge.” It is put up in brick form and offered at a low figure. 

I manufacture a complete line of Polishers’ and Platers’ Compositions. If you want to save money 
get my prices and samples for test before placing your orders. These compositions are known all over the 
country. They are goods of QUALITY. 


Cor. Larned & Third Sts. 


Frederic B. Stevens, perrorr, mics. 


Manufacturer Foundry Facings and Supplies, Polishers’ and Platers’ Compositions and Supplies. 
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